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7 HE sturdy wind that fills the ship's white sail 
And turns the mighty mill-wheel when tt blows, 


Once breathed the love-song of the nightingale 
And wafted him the perfume of a rose. 
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Let him who seeks a godlike man to find 
Think of the wind, and seek its counterpart: 


The tempest’s strength matched by a noble mind— 
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The zephyr, by a pure and gentle heart. 
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The Outlook — 


OLITICAL interest in England has been absorbed 
during the past few weeks by the visit of the 
Emperor, and the diplomatic questions to which 
it has given rise. Mr. Gladstone continues 
silent and withdrawn from public affairs on ac- 
count of his recent illness, followed by his recent 

bereavement. It is reported that he is slowly recovering 
strength. The only utterance of any significance is a 
recent speech of Lord Salisbury’s, which may be taken, 
perhaps, as a bit of midsummer entertainment rather than 
as a serious analysis of the state of affairs in Ireland. 
Lord Salisbury, in spite of his rank and his position, is not 
without a trace of the kind of politics generally accredited 
to merely popular leaders ; he loves to say a taking thing 
even though there be some question as to its accuracy, and 
he has recently given play to this tendency by declaring 
that the Home Rule agitation began with an agrarian 
speculation, and has become a clerical conspiracy. The 
agrarian agitation depended for its existence on American 
financial support, and that support has now failed. By the 
clerical conspiracy Lord Salisbury means the vigorous 
opposition of the Irish priesthood—or a large part of them 
—to Mr. Parnell, an opposition which told disastrously 
against the Parnell candidate in the recent election at Car- 
low; and the Prime Minister declares that he thinks it 
impossible that Great Britain should ever hand over the 
Irish Protestants to this clerical conspiracy. He regards 
Home Rule as having already failed, and he declares that 
this failure is due to Protestantism on the one hand and to 
imperial loyalty on the other. He has nothing to say about 
the protection of the Protestant minority under Home Rule, 
nor does he care to recall the fact that the English Ministry 
have been in the habit of coquetting for priestly influence 
in Ireland whenever it suited their convenience. In 
answer to a question with regard to the dissolution of Par- 
liament, he mentioned the legal expiration of the present 
Parliament on August 6, two years hence ; there are indica- 
tions, however, which point to a dissolution and an appeal 
to the country next spring. 


¥* 


There was a flurry in French politics last week which 
promised for the moment to overturn the Ministry, but a 
sober second thought prevented the factions in the Assem- 
bly from securing a momentary advantage at the cost of 
the stability and peace of the country. The rigor with 
which the German authorities have been enforcing pass- 
port regulations in Alsace and Lorraine has caused a 
good deal of irritation in France, and is unquestionably 
very vexatious. Several weeks ago when the matter was 
discussed in the Assembly, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in response to the complaint of a deputy that French 
women had been forbidden to cross the frontier even to go 
to the death-bed of parents, declared that he would make 
no representations on that ground to the German Govern- 
ment. This impolitic remark gave the opposition a 
handle for ready if somewhat captious criticism. Last 
Thursday a Boulangist Deputy revived the question by an 
interpellation to the Ministry regarding the manner in 


which the passport regulations are enforced. M. Ribout, 
the Foreign Minister, refused to answer, and advised the 
postponement of the interpellation for a month. By a 
majority of eighty the Assembly voted in favor of discuss- 
ing the interpellation, this vote being the result of a com- 
bination of the Boulangists and the Radicals against the 
Government. On Friday the question came up again, and 
the Deputies having had time to think, by a majority of 
more than two hundred gave the Ministry a vote of confi- 
dence. 
¥ 

The. “Nation” reports a prorogation of the Spanish 
Cortes until November, most of the important business of 
the session being left practically unfinished. Premier 
Canovas, as our readers remember, has made a strong 
point of his proposed labor legislation, and has appealed 
to the country for popular support largely on this measure ; 
but while this legislation was successful in the Senate, it 
was not taken up in the Lower House. The financial 
measure reported in these columns several months ago 
embodying the extension of the monopoly of the Bank of 
Spain, and a large loan from that institution to the Govern- 
ment by way of acknowledging the favor, has probably 
been adopted. It passed the Chamber by a large major- 
ity, and was under discussion in the Senate at the last 
advices, and the need of the Government was so pressing 
that in all probability the measure has gone through. 
Spanish finances are generally in a tangle, and never more 
so than at the present time ; but the worst confusion reigns 
in Cuban affairs. As the new budget for the colonies was 
not voted, the old budget is extended to cover another 
year. 

* 

The Democratic party in Ohio has renominated the 
present Governor Campbell upon a platform as explicit on 
the tariff question as is the Republican platform, declaring, 
in opposition to the Republican protection policy, in favor 
of “a tariff levied for the sole purpose of producing a 
revenue sufficient to defray the legitimate expenses of the 
Government economically administered.” It favors a 
graded income tax ; demands the free and unlimited coinage 
of both gold and silver; and expresses a peculiarly Buns- 
byish opinion in opposition to prohibitory legislation. 
Governor Campbell personally represents what we may call 
the Cleveland wing of the Democracy, and is popular in 
the rural districts and unpopular in Cincinnati, for the same 
reason—his vigorous antagonism to political corruption in 
that city. The issue thus joined in Ohio is import- 
ant because it forecasts the National issue in the next 
Presidential election. The demand for unlimited coinage 
of silver was not adopted in the committee on resolutions, 
which was equally divided on the subject, and in the con- 
vention was voted in a majority of only 99 in a vote of 
700. This clause in the platform, therefore, indicates 
rather a drift than a decision. On the other hand, the 
anti-protective tariff clause is as explicit as language can 
make it, and was adopted without opposition, and Governor 
Campbell is undoubtedly correct in saying that the tariff, 
not the silver issue, is the prominent one in the campaign. 
We are not clear whence comes the demand for a graded 
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income tax. This is inherently a just tax, for taxation 
should be adjusted according to revenue and property, not 
according to expenditure ; but it is practically an unjust tax, 
both because it falls most heavily on salaried men whose 
incomes are known, and yet by no means the largest, and, 
as experience has proved, upon honest men, being avoided 
by all kinds of dishonest evasions, culminating in flagrant 
perjury. It is no longer true that as goes Ohio so goes the 
Nation, but the election in Ohio will be watched with 
interest, and will constitute an important indication of the 
tendency of public sentiment in the Nation. 


Fo 


It is announced that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has decided to make no more appropriations to the Roman 
Catholic Indian schools through the Roman Catholic Bu- 
reau of Indian Missions at Washington ; instead, thereof, 
dealing directly with the schools in the field. The effect 
will be to bring the Roman Catholic schools in the field 
under more immediate and closer governmental supervision, 
and to make the appropriation for each school more directly 
dependent upon the character of the work which it is doing. 
The history of the events which have led the Commis- 
sioner to this conclusion is long and somewhat complicated. 
The essential facts are as follows: When the Commis- 
sioner came into office he found, as our readers know, two 
classes of schools; the one sustained by and under the 
direction of the Government, with an enrollment of about 
9,500 pupils, and an average attendance of about 7,000 ; 
the other, “contract schools,” controlled by the various 
missionary and philanthropic organizations, but supported 
more or less by the Government, with an enrollment of 
about 6,000 pupils, and an average attendance of about 
4,600. It has been the policy of the Commissioner to leave 
the contract schools about as he found them, and to devote 
the energies of the department to organizing, systematizing, 
and enlarging the Government schools. This policy, ur- 
gently recommended by the Lake Mohonk Conference, at 
first more or less deprecated by the missionary organiza- 
tions, and always strenuously resisted by Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics, has been steadily pursued until now. Out of 
an appropriation of a little over two million for schools, a little 
less than six hundred thousand has gone to the contract 
schools; the rest to those maintained and carried on by 
the Government. The opposition to Commissioner Morgan 
from Roman Catholic dignitaries, because of his American 
course in the matter of public education, has been intense 
and bitter. An employe of the Bureau, discharged for 
cause, has been employed by the Roman Catholic Bureau 
of Missions at Washington, and in various ways has suc- 
ceeded in getting into the press attacks of a very bitter 
kind against Commissioner Morgan and his administration 
of his office. These culminated in an article published 
about a month ago, an article which, constituting one of a 
long series of similar ones, brought the Commissioner to 
the conclusion that further relations between the Govern- 
ment Bureau and the Catholic Bureau at Washington 
could not be advantageously maintained. It should be 
added that the appropriations to the Roman Catholic 
schools last year were $363,000 out of $570,000 to all relig- 
ious schools—that is, about three-fifths of the total appro- 
priation to church and philanthropic schools of every de- 
scription, and we may add that it is not the purpose of the 
Commissioner to reduce these appropriations, but rather to 
increase than to diminish them, making them, however, 
directly to the schools in the field, and not through the 
intermediary of the Roman Catholic Bureau at Washing- 
ton. He, indeed, in some instances, has been requested 
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by the schools to make them thus directly, and not through 
the intermediary of the Roman Catholic Bureau. This 
course will undoubtedly subject the Commissioner to a 
new assault, which he may’expect will take on a great many 
different forms, and manifest itself in a great many differ- 
ent localities. We advise our readers, however, that the 
head and front of his offending is that he has ventured to 
treat the Roman Catholic Church and its schools substan- 
tially as other churches and their schools are treated. 


¥ 


“Figures never lie;” “Nothing lies like figures: of 
these two aphorisms census statistics appear to illustrate 
rather the latter than the former. Stadents of social science 
have long experienced a great difficulty in getting any 
trustworthy information as to the rate of wages, the cost of 
living, the number of unemployed, the relative increase or 
decrease in net incomes of laboring men, etc. Religious 
students have been equally perplexed as to religious statis- 
tics ; the figures apparently showing a growth of the church 
membership in this country vastly more rapid than the 
growth of population, and singularly incongruous with 
prevailing popular impressions as to the diminishing 
power of the pulpit. Criminal statistics are notoriously 
untrustworthy ; most criminals reporting to the chaplain, 
who usually gathers the statistics, that drunkenness is the 
cause of their crimes, since experience has demonstrated that 
there is always a soft side in humanity toward the “ poor 
drunkard.” The latest illustration of the difficulty of 
ascertaining truth by comparison of figures is afforded by 
certain census reports as to the relative expenses of differ- 
ent city administrations, which must be characterized as 
“startling if true.” In this comparison the municipal 
expenses in New York City are combined with the county 
expenses—the city and county of New York being one— 
and asa result those expenses are apparently much greater 
than in any other city on the continent. We quote from 
the New York “ Evening Post”: “In the case of Boston 
almost all, and in the case of New York all, the county 
expenses are reckoned as a part of the city expenses. The 
result of Superintendent Porter’s proceeding was, through 
his failure to distinguish these two classes of expenditure, to 
swell the ordinary expenditures of New York City to nearly 
$49,000,000, instead of presenting them at their true 
amount, according to the Comptroller [of the city], of 
about $27,000,000. The expenditure per capita was thus 
increased from $17.79 to $32.20. The administrative 
expenses would be reduced from over $36,000,000 to 
about $20,400,000; per capita $13.46 instead of $23.89.” 
Whether the fault in the resultant report is in the book- 
keeping of these cities, or in the methods of the Census 
Bureau, the result itself is a humiliating illustration of the 
untrustworthiness of public statistics for scientific purposes. 


¥* 


The Governor of Utah Territory has addressed a call to 
the Governors of fifteen States and Territories west of the 
Missouri River, inviting a convention to consider the sub- 
ject of irrigation. Something like four-tenths of the area 
of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, estimated to 
contain seven hundred and fifty million acres, are now an 
arid desert, which there is good reason to believe might be 
reclaimed by system of artificial irrigation. The reclama- 
tion of this territory would make important climatic changes, 
experience having already proved that the successful cul- 
tivation of arid soil itself begets the rain which produces 
fertility. It is not too soon for the serious consideration of 
the question on a large scale whether this territory can be 
reclaimed by irrigation, and, if so, how that result can be 
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most economically and advantageously accomplished. At 
present the irrigation of the desert lands is left to private 
enterprise, with, as an inevitable result, a very serious 
monopolistic control of great tracts of country. The con- 
vention to be held in Utah in September can find no more 
profitable subject for discussion than the question whether 
this irrigation should not be carried on by Government, 
State or National, and so under the control of the, public, 
and for the public benefit. 


»* 


Of the International Congregational Council, which is 
in session in London as we go to press, we give a para- 
graph account in another column. It would be unfair to 
measure its spirit by episodes reported by the daily press, 
such as the applause with which it is said “old-fashioned 
views of the Scriptures” proclaimed and defended by a 
Rev. Mr. Gooch, of Chicago, were received; and the in- 
formal expression of opinion, by a similar viva voce method, 
against pulpit exchange with Unitarians. These may be 
very significant straws; or they may not signify anything 
at all; for a true understanding of the spirit of this Con- 
vention we await the interpretation of our own correspon- 
dent. Such a gathering, like its predecessors in the Episco- 
pal and the Presbyterian denominations, is not in the 
nature of the case of either the highest value or the largest 
significance. As a means for the interchange of opinion 
it is distinctly less valuable than the press and the periodi- 
cal; as a means of awakening a practical enthusiasm it is 
inferior to the regular missionary meetings of the denomina- 
tion, because, while the enthusiasm is often aroused, vent 
for it in practical activity is not and cannot be given by 
such an assemblage ; and finally it is not a means of set- 
ting the enthusiasm of the church to work, because it has 
no legislative power. Its main usefulness is an expression 
of fellowship ; as such it is valuable. But it can reach 
no conclusions ; usually it passes no resolutions ; and if it 
does so, they lack that weight which a sense of responsi- 
bility for results can alone afford. 


»* 


The “ Churchman ” of last week has an editorial apropos 
of the election of Dr. Brooks, which makes clear to readers 
not familiar with the methods of the Episcopal Church, the 
relations of the three-fold election through which Dr. Brooks 
has passed. It appears from this editorial that it is the 
business of each diocese to elect its own bishop, and that 
when that election has taken place it is not, properly 
speaking, the function of the Standing Committees of other 
dioceses to pass upon the wisdom or unwisdom, but only 
on the regularity or irregularity, of the election. “The 
function of a standing committee,” says the “ Churchman,” 
“is rather ministerial than judicial; and if the canonical 
evidence of election and of the necessary qualifications of 
a bishop-elect is laid before it, without formal objection 
from any party in interest, it is the duty of a Standing 
Committee to consent to the election.” The function of 
the bishops is different. They are not a court of appeal to 
revise the action either of the diocese or of the Standing 
Committee. “The question, and the only question, sub- 
mitted to them is, whether they will consent to consecrate 
a man who has already been elected to the episcopal 
order.” Unless, therefore, “they find good reason to 
believe that the consecration of the bishop-elect would be 
a detriment to the Church, they are morally bound to con- 
sent to his consecration.” In view of this explanation of 
the constitution of the Episcopal Church, the “ Church- 
man” rightly remarks that the failure to ratify the election 
of Dr. Brooks is a happy escape from a serious danger, 
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since, “if the all but unanimous choice of the diocese of 
Massachasetts had been set aside on the grounds alleged, 
that diocese would have been deprived of its clear consti- 
tutional right, and in time to come every other diocese 
must have held its right to elect its own bishop subject to 
the arbitrary interference of an accidental, and sometimes 
shortlived, majority beyond its borders.” Such a result 
would have been full of peril—in this we heartily agree 
with the “ Churchman ”—to the unity and the strength of 
the Episcopal Church. 


> 


A correspondent suggests, apropos of our treatment of 
the Briggs case, that the Outlook should be independent 
in religion as well as in politics, and that “an unbiased 
view would have had more weight and been nearer 
truth.” Whether Dr. Briggs is right or wrong in his un- 
derstanding and interpretation of the Scripture, is a ques- 
tion on which there are two sides, and our critic will 
kindly remember that before the controversy took shape in 
the Presbyterian General Assembly, The Christian Union 
obtained and published from Dr. Green, the ablest Hebrew 
scholar in this country opposed to Dr. Briggs, his view of 
the unity of the composition of Genesis. Upon that sub- 
ject we have given our readers both sides. The question 
whether the Presbyterian General Assembly had a right to 
veto the election of Dr. Briggs was also a question on 
which there were two sides ; both sides were carefully and 
impartially stated in the editorial columns of The Christian 
Union. The question whether his teaching is in accord- 
ance with the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of Faith, 
may be regarded as one having two sides, and both sides 
of that question were given, the charges of the committee 
of the New York Presbytery being reported substantially 
if not absolutely in full. But the question whether a Chris- 
tian minister may study the Bible and reach his own inde 
pendent conclusions concerning it, and give them to the 
public, without being subjected to obloquy therefor; the 
question whether a religious teacher is to be turned out of 
the Church of Christ because his conclusions respecting 
the structure and authorship of the books of the Bible do 
not coincide with the traditional views of the past; the 
question whether there is to be a free discussion of all 
religious and Biblical subjects within the Church, or 
whether if one wants freedom he must go out into the 
world to find it—these are not questions which have tworsides 
tothem. Upon this subject there is room in our editorial col- 
umns only for the expression of the one conviction, a con- 
viction that it is the sacred duty of every Christian man to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. 
We read, for example, the report that a Presbytery has just 
passed a resolution directing all candidates under its care 
to attend some other theological seminary than the Union, 
while Dr. Briggs is professor there and the disapproval of 
the General Assembly stands. ‘This we call a “ boycott!” 
If there is anything to be said in favor of an ecclesiastical 
boycott in the Church of Christ our columns are open to 
our correspondent; but for it no word of apology will be 
heard in our Outlook. 


* 


The discovery of a Chinaman unquestionably afflicted 
with leprosy carrying on his laundry business in a tene- 
ment-house in the heart of New York City has aroused 
anew discussion as to the character of the disease and the 
danger to the public from such a case as this. At first 
thought it would be expected that the Board of Health 
would instantly take the man under its closest supervision, 
and would most carefully isolate the case. But to the 
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astonishment of many nothing of the kind was done. In 
explanation of this the authorities state that there is no 
provision for the isolation of “ incurable” cases, but only for 
“the temporary isolation of persons suffering from con- 
tagious diseases that run their natural course.” It is said 
also that leprosy is not a contagious but a communicable 
disease—the fact being, as we understand it, that some 
forms of leprosy are not actively contagious, but that the dis- 
ease, being caused by microbes affecting the skin or nervous 
system, is communicable in the same way as tuberculous 
consumption—that is, when there is a condition of the 
patient favorable to the “culture” of the bacilli, and at 
the same time actual contact of any substance containing 
the bacilli with a sensitive portion like the eye or mouth 
or abraded skin. One specialist connected with the New 
York Board of Health declared, in fact, that cases of 
tuberculous consumption called for isolation quite as much 
as those of leprosy. Yet, after all, in countries where lep- 
rosy has existed and become prevalent, the universal 
practice has been isolation or colonization, and it is asserted 
by many specialists that great good has been done in 
that way. The history of the disease in the Sandwich 
Islands, in Norway and Sweden, and in Trinidad seems 
to confirm this view of the matter. Moreover—and 
this to our mind is a very important point—the general 
dread and loathing of this hideous disease is such that 
some deference is due to public feeling. When we con- 
sider that after all science has not yet said its last word on 
the subject, it is surely wrong to allow unfortunate men so 
afflicted to mingle freely with the world at large. Cer- 
tainly no considerations of convenience or expense should 
be allowed to decide the matter, as they appear to have 
done in this particular instance. 


¥ 


The Wagner musical festivals at Bayreuth are matters 
of world-wide interest, the audiences which gather being 
unquestionably the most representative collections of intel- 
ligent men and women to be found anywhere in the world. 
The festival began this year with a performance of “ Parsi- 
fal” on Sunday afternoon, and it is reported that the spirit 
and the execution of the work showed no loss of dramatic 
power and musical enthusiasm. So long as Frau Wagner 
lives her zeal and faith will undoubtedly sustain the per- 
formances at their old level; and so widespread is the 
interest in Wagner’s music, and so rich in all the resources 
of dramatic and musical expression are his great works, 
that the festival is likely long to survive in undiminished 
vitality as a monument of the composer’s genius. It is 
one of the better signs of the times that the presentation 
of great works of art are calling together such vast assem- 
blages of people, irrespective of race and national lines. 
The great number of Americans that one sees at these 
performances indicates not only the hold that Wagner has 
upon Americans, but also the great love of music which 
has been steadily increasing in this country of late years. 


¥ 


GENERAL News.—The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association opened its sessions in To- 
ronto last week; we expect to offer our readers a report 
of the convention in our next issue. The condition of 
the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon of London has improved 
during the last few days, but another relapse is feared 
as we go to press. Miss Irene W. Coit, of Norwich, 
Conn., has passed the admission examinations to the 
Freshman class at Yale with great credit, but owing to the 
rules of that University, cannot be admitted to the class; 
this has called out the publication of a translation of a 
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Latin certificate granted by the Yale faculty in 1783 
to Miss Lucinda Foote, who is supposed to have been 
the first woman to apply for admission to the institution ; 
as in Miss Coit’s case the faculty declared that Miss 
Foote was fully qualified, “except in regard to sex,” 
to be received into the Freshman class. A tornado at 
West Superior, Wis., on Thursday last demolished 
a largé building in the course of construction, killing 
several of+the workmen and injuring many others. 
Two students have been arrested in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
charged with the recent murder of the Minister of Finance, 
M. Baltcheff; it is reported that they have confessed their 
guilt. The Peary expedition which left this coun- 
try for the purpose of exploring northern Greenland, has 
been heard from; it reached Green Island, Newfoundland, 
on June 15, after an unusually difficult passage through the 
ice. On Monday of this week an armed force of miners, 
over a thousand strong, surrounded the mine of the Tenn- 
essee Coal Company and that of the Knoxville Iron Com- 
pany in Briceville, Tenn., coerced a militia company on 
guard there, and compelled the removal of the convict 
miners employed; the Governor of the State has ordered 
several companies of troops to the scene. 


& 
[he Triple Alliance 


THE formal renewal of the Triple Alliance is the most 
important fact in the European situation. The announce- 
ments by the German Emperor and the Italian Premier, the 
unusual splendor of the ceremonies attending the visit of 
the German ruler to England, the salutes fired from Eng- 
lish war ships in honor of the Austrian Emperor at Fiume, 
the toast to the health of the Queen of England by the 
King of Italy in the cabin of an English man-of-war, are 
met by the announcement of the visit of the French fleet 
to Cronstadt, and of the serious endeavor to secure a visit 
from the Czar at Paris. It is true that this is only the 
continuation of a coalition which has existed for several 
years past, but its formal renewal has given occasion for 
manifestations of feeling on both sides which fix attention 
anew upon the peculiarities and dangers of the general 
situation. Anew element may be said to have entered 
the problem in what must be regarded, in spite of all dip- 
lomatic denials, as an adhesion of England to the Triple 
Alliance. While it is probably true that no formal treaty 
has been signed by the English Ministers, it is undoubt- 
edly true that a distinct understanding of some sort has 
been reached, and that the Triple Alliance may count 
on the moral support of England. In the event of 
war, it is currently believed that the English Govern- 
ment has agreed to protect the coast of Italy, and to main- 
tain the practical neutrality of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Limited as the understanding probably is, the adhesion of 
England to the Triple Alliance means a great deal. It 
means the combination under the same direction of the 
greatest army in the world and the greatest navy. Never 
in the history of the world has there been so effective a 
combination of land and sea forces as would be secured 
if the German army and the English navy were to act 
together. 

The Triple Alliance was, in its origin in 1879, purely 
defensive. It was a stipulation of mutual support, in the 
first instance, between Austria and Germany, and later 
between Austria, Germany, and Italy. As between these 
powers it is still undoubtedly a defensive alliance, and the 
Emperor of Germany is entirely sincere in his repeated 
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declarations that his sole desire is to preserve the peace of 
Europe. Germany has nothing to gain and much to lose 
from another war. She does not care to add to her terri- 
tories, and in the event of a great struggle there would 
probably be serious trouble in Alsace and Lorraine. On 
the other hand, both Russia and France have definite ends 
to be reached. Russia is always working in the Balkan 
region for additions to her territory, and always moving on 
patiently, but with unbroken determination, toward Con- 
stantinople. France is inspired with a bitter determination 
to recover her lost territory or be revenged. It is believed 
that the arrangement between Russia and France involves 
a distinct understanding by which France is to be allowed 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, and Russia to have a 
perfectly free hand in the East. It must be remembered 
also that while the populations of Austria, Italy, and Ger- 
many desire peace no less earnestly than their rulers, there 
is in France strong popular feeling against Germany, and 
in Russia a latent desire for war, which at any moment 
may be fanned into a flame. The war initiated by Ger- 
many or Austria would be a dynastic war, but a war initi- 
tiated by either France or Russia might be a popular war. 
The practical bearing of this fact lies in the possibility of 
the war being precipitated by an outburst of popular feel- 
ing in either of these two countries. So far as the mem- 
bers of the Triple Alliance are concerned, war will not be 
precipitated save by the concurrent action of the sovereigns 
at the head of the states. What Italy has to gain from 
this alliance is not very clear. Her only apparent gain is 
in prestige; as a member of the Alliance she ranks as a 
great power, and since the bold move of Cavour in sending 
Italian troops to the Crimea this has been part of her 
policy ; a policy that has resulted in the autonomy of the 
Italian people. But it is questionable whether Italy 
secures any practicable benefit from her alliance with 
Austria and Germany at all commensurate with the enor- 
mous expense which that alliance involves. 

So far as we can see, the only beneficent result of the 
Triple Alliance lies in the fact that in a way it insures the 
peace of Europe. A war to-day would mean a struggle 
between two groups of powers who would divide all Europe 
between them. Not since the days of Napoleon has 
Europe witnessed so gigantic a strife as would follow the 
outbreak of hostilities ; and, as we have often pointed out, 
this fact has a tendency to make statesmen and rulers 
sober by making them conscious of tremendous responsi- 
bilities. On the other hand, the Triple Alliance is the 
direct source of a number of very unfortunate influences. 
It involves a military force on all sides of nearly ten mil- 
lions of men, and it represents the most frightful burden 
of taxation known in history. This enormous body of 
men must not only be supported and paid, but in great 
numbers they are taken out of every field of productive 
work, and the world loses just so much by their absence. 
The situation involves more loss of productive force and 
a heavier outgo to sustain unproductive hands, than any 
previous condition in the history of the world. ‘This is a 
very serious fact in the economic situation, and no one who 
has not carefully studied it in all its bearings can under- 
stand how much Germany and France—to select the two 
leaders—are losing in the way of national wealth and 
productivity. Moreover, the Alliance, extended now for 
a third term of six years, makes it impossible to take the 
first step towards the disarmament of Europe. It fastens 
the status guo more heavily than ever upon all the great 
nations. There are apparently but two ways of escape 
from the appalling burdens which Europe is now bearing. 
A great war might so thoroughly weaken and disable one 
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or two of the disputants as to destroy the present equilib- 
rium and relieve the others of the dangers and fears which 
now surround them ; or, by consensus of opinion, a reduc- 
tion of the different armaments. “Sooner or later the bur- 
den will be too heavy to be borne; it is already wearing 
into the hearts and souls of men; but the Triple Alliance 
makes it impossible to reduce the burden or to relieve the 
situation. 

The Alliance means also and necessarily the dominance 
of militaryism, which is the worst enemy of industrialism 
and of the spirit of democracy. So long as great perils 
environ five nations, so long supreme importance will 
attach to the man of arms. Germany has suffered more 
than any other country from the predominance of the mili- 
tary spirit. It has told disastrously upon her art, her 
science, and her social development. The strain of mili- 
taryism necessitates an increase of national income, which 
is felt at the universities in a steadily increasing pressure 
toward more practical aims. Germany is becoming as 
materialistic as the rest of the world; for militaryism is 
materialism in its worst forms. Great popular wars are 
often a protest against materialism and register the out- 
break of those impulses which do not stop to count the 
cost ; but a military system always produces a materialis- 
tic spirit. 

Under the shade of militaryism socialism is very certain 
to flourish, and it is not improbable that the revolt against 
the military burden, if it comes to a revolt, will take the 
form of a socialistic outbreak. For no law is more certain 
of operation than that long-continued pressure produces 
excessive reaction, and the inevitable reaction against 
militaryism is socialism. Altogether the outlook in Europe 
is an exceedingly dark one. That peace will be preserved 
for some time to come is highly probable, but the gloom 
of the situation lies in the fact that there seems to be no 
way to end it without a universal struggle. ‘The Triple 
Alliance may preserve peace for the next six years as it 
has preserved it for the last twelve, but it looks now as if 
it were only the postponement of a day that must come, 
and that becomes more and more portentous with delay. 
Either a great popular revolution against burdens that can 
no longer be borne, or a whirlwind of war that would sweep 
all Europe, are, as far as human vision can see, the only 
alternatives. 


» 
Will He Come Again? 


Mr. Moopy, as reported by our correspondent last week, 
in the closing exercises at Northfield gave expression to his 
own faith in the second coming of Christ, and declared, with 
his accustomed frankness and positiveness, that this is a 
subject on which the Church and the ministry ought not 
to be silent. He holds that no calculations can be made 
as to the time of the coming, but that the condition of the 
Church should be that of watchful expectancy. 

We agree with Mr. Moody. Second Adventism has been 
mixed up with such errors that it receives scant intellectual 
respect from the Church at large.. It is popularly identified 
with a pessimism which regards all missionary and evan- 
gelistic operations as useless, except for the purpose of 
witnessing against a wicked world; with a materialism 
which expects the appearance of a cloudy cohort equipped 
with trumpets, a Divine King reigning in Jerusalem, a 
bodily resurrection, and generally an anti-spiritual display 
wholly foreign to the spirit of Jesus’s teaching; and with 
mathematical calculations based on the meaning of the 
big horns and the little horns in the mystical Apocalypse, if 
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not with a fanatical neglect of earthly duties in preparation 
for the anticipated cataclysm. But this Second Advent- 
ism which cries “ Lo here” and “ Lo there,” and which insists 
that the kingdom of God comes with observation, and 
against which Christ warned his followers, is not that 
represented in the sober faith and serious expectancy of 
such preachers as Spurgeon and Moody or such scholars 
and exegetes as Alford and Meyer. A faith which in- 
spires such enthusiasm and fidelity on the one hand, and is 
based on so patient and painstaking a study of the Scripture 
on the other, cannot be airily dismissed with the sensuous 
visions of the Millerites, as a fanaticism undeserving serious 
consideration. If it is an illusive hope, its illusiveness should 
be exposed. If, on the contrary, it is a well-grounded hope, 
if the Church has set its face too much toward the past 
and too little toward the future, if it has ceased to watch, 
if it says cavalierly, “ Where is the promise of his coming, 
for all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
creation ?” if it has substituted a pathetic love for a defeated 
and dead Lord in place of an enthusiastic faith in a Lord 
who is living and victorious, the ministry has a duty 
of reawakening, first its own hope, and then the hope and so 
the watchful expectation of the now drowsy and indiffer- 
ent if not despairing Church. 

There is no doubt that the Evangelists understood Jesus 
to teach that he would come again to consummate the work 
which he had but begun at his death. There is no doubt 
that the Apostles expected that return during their own 
lifetime, and labored in that expectation. This can be 
doubted only by wresting the words of both Gospel and 
Epistle from their plain and natural meaning, and adopting 
a method of interpretation which is never applied to any 
other book except the Bible, and which applied there suf- 
fices to get any doctrine out of any language. It is, indeed, 
freely conceded by a considerable class of interpreters that 
this is the teaching and was the expectation of the Apos- 
tolic writers; but it is contended that they misunderstood 
their Master, and imputed to him a teaching which they 
found only in their own imaginations. That they did some- 
times misunderstand their Master is certain; that they may 
have sometimes misreported him is possible; but that 
they fell into so serious an error as to suppose that he 
taught them to look for his return when he taught nothing 
of the sort, to be hopeful and expectant when he really 
threw them on their own resources, is to rob their teaching 
of all its validity, and leave us to form our own ideas of 
what Jesus taught, and so substitute self for Jesus as the 
object of our allegiance. In short, it gives us a revelation 
which does not reveal. 

The real question, then, for the serious-minded religious 
teacher to consider is, not the spectacular prophecies of the 
so-called Second Adventists, but whether the manger and the 
cross constitute the final revelation of God to man ; whether 
the Incarnation and the Passion are the last word which 
God has to utter to humanity ; whether the divine love is 
to conquer the world by the instruments and methods 
which we now see in operation. Or whether the New Tes- 
tament is to prepare for a future revelation, as the Old 
Testament prepared for that of the New—a revelation 
the nature of which the devout Christian can as little 
comprehend as could the devout Jew of Isaiah’s time 
comprehend that which was ushered in on the first Christ- 
mas morn. 

In our judgment the answer to this question given by 
the New Testament is not ambiguous. That book is as 
truly prophetic as the Old Testament, and abundantly 
justifies the hope of the future expressed with such sobriety 
by Mr. Moody. 
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A Simple Specific 


Some of the saddest tragedies of life are never reported 
to the public. They are not in the sudden agony of a 
great calamity breaking in upon an equable life ; they are 
in the prolonged sorrow of a great heart-hunger, ending in 
the starvation of the soul. The horror of death by an 
electric bolt falling out of a clear sky is not comparable to 
that of death in the desert, each day bringing with it a 
new hope of a spring to be discovered, each night bringing 
a new disappointment. 

Some letters come to us occasionally from such love- 
famished souls, hinting at an untellable story of a heart 
not broken by a sudden blow, but drained of its life-blood 
drop by drop. They come oftenest from wives; some- 
times from mothers; rarely from husbands or fathers. Is 
this because men are less subject to such heart sorrows, 
because love and love’s losses both mean less to them ? 
Or is it because of a public sentiment that man may live 
without love and find his heart-hunger alleviated if not 
satisfied by his ambition, while an unloved woman is as 
much an object of pity as a loveless woman is of horror ? 
And so an unloved woman receives sympathy, but an 
However this may be, we 
are inclined to believe that if men were as able to under- 
stand their own poverty and as able to interpret it, the 
pathetic cry of a great love-hunger would be heard as 
often from the one sex as from the other. 

What incident has suggested these reflections it is need- 
less here to tell; impossible to tell without coming 
dangerously near disclosing the secrets of The Christian 
Union confessional. Without so doing and without either 
assuming too didactic and patronizing a tone, we may 
point out what is one of the commonest causes of that 
gradual separation of husband and wife, which either 
leaves each immured in a kind of solitary cell, or sends 
them both to seek elsewhere that companionship which the 
ruptured home fails to afford. Such separation is often 
due to the failure of one or both to comprehend that in 
the best and happiest married life each supplements— 
does not duplicate—the other ; and the resultant failure to 
learn how to agree in disagreement. The husband is 
sanguine and is irritated by his wife’s less hopeful temper- 
ment perpetually casting a shadow across his sunny path ; 
the wife is enterprising and energetic, and is vexed by her 
husband’s slower and more cautious spirit. He is fond of 
society and she of home, and either one takes up a cross, 
or both take it up alternately, or they separate and he 
goes to seek in a club the society which she neither wants 
herself nor can see need of for her husband. She is 
country-bred, and the buzz and bustle of the city are weari- 
some to her; she loves the babble of the brook and the 
whisper of the trees and likes to be awakened by the grove 
songs of the birds; to him, town-bred, the country is all 
one dull monotone ; nature is meaningless and humanity 
full of meaning ; and the one endures the city through ten 
months and the other the country for two, each unable to 
comprehend the other’s taste and therefore impatient of 
it. 

But these divergencies of temperament, rightly taken, 
may bind husband and wife together in a deeper and more 
unifying love than if they were of one mind. Some of the 
happiest companionships we have ever known have grown 
out of the interlocking of just such contrasted natures. 
Whether such divergencies shall tend to perpetual friction 
or to perpetual peace depends almost wholly upon the 
question whether each attempts to adapt himself to his 
companion, or each endeavors to adapt his companion 
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tohimself. Let the sanguine husband recognize the fact 
that hopes are often illusive, and that in a perfect charac- 
ter the great hopefulness is matched and sobered by a 
great restraining caution, and since this balance is not in 
him, thankfully accepts it in his wife, and her perpetual 
fears will add to her value and her charm, and enhance 
his love and his respect. Let the energetic and enterpris- 
ing wife reflect that “more speed, less haste” is often a 
true motto; that patience wins many a race which mere 
enterprise loses, and her husband’s conservatism will win 
her respect, as her enterprise will command his admira- 
tion; and dash and deliberation combined will do more 
for their common life than either could do without the other. 
Let the country girl be sure that there is a charm in 
humanity which she.has yet to discern, and let her learn 
from her husband what it is, and catch from him the power 
of enjoying it, so that she shall no longer endure the town 
for his sake, but enjoy it with him; then, when midsummer 
comes, she will find, perhaps, that he will be more ready to 
respect the power in his wife, lacking in himself, of finding 
happiness in the simpler and quieter ministry of the coun- 
try, and, respecting her power, will be glad to acquire it, 
under her tuition. It always seems easier to make over 
one’s companion than one’s self; it always ‘s easier to 
make over one’s self than one’s companion. The greater the 
difference between husband and wife, the better for both, 
and the happier their conjoint life, and the deeper the 
love that will bind them together, and the more absolute 
and enduring the unity, provided each has humility to 
recognize his own defects, and respect for the compensat- 
ing qualities in the other. Only he knows how truly to 
love who loves his opposite. He who loves in others only 
the reflection of himself exercises only a subtle self-love. 

Try the experiment of cultivating an admiring respect 
for the qualities which heretofore you have done nothing 
but criticize, and see what is the effect. 


& 
The Spectator 


A correspondent complains that this Spectator has not ex- 
pressed himself in terms of proper respect regarding Christian 
Science. This Spectator cannot tell a lie; and he has no 
respect for Christian Science. He has much respect for some 
adherents of this last “ism,” and counts them among his per- 
sonal friends, but Christian Science, so called, he regards as equally 
inconsistent with the teachings of Christianity and those of 
science. Still, he would not think it his business in this column 
to discuss seriously any problems of either religion or philosophy. 
But when Christian Science undertakes to rebuild the English 
language and mixes up the material and intellectual in its use of 
such words as “ fermentation” and “ chemicalization,” it becomes 
a proper subject for a little good-natured satire. This word “ chemi- 
calization ” our complaining correspondent regards as “a justi- 
fiable and worthy acquisition to our vocabulary,” and cites in sup- 
port thereof the following quotations from the author who coined 
the word. The Spectator makes the amende honorable by re- 
porting the quotations and submitting the word to the Century 
Dictionary, for its next edition : 


“ Mental fermentation will continue untilall errors of belief yield to under- 
standing. Belief is changeable, but understanding is spiritually changeless. 

“Mental chemicalization brings sin and sickness to the surface as in a fer- 
menting fluid, allowing impurities to pass away. 

“ Wrong and right, truth and error, will be at strife in the mind until victory 
rests on the side of immutable right. Mental chemicalization follows the expla- 
nation of Truth, and a higher basis is thus won.’’s 


But the Spectator submits that Christian Science should give 
some further additions in the same line. Why should chemistry 
have the sole honor thus accorded to it? For example: 


Physicalization. The physicalization of excessive appetite produces the men- 
tal disturbance known as dyspepsia. 

Biologization. Mental biologization introduced into the barnyard results in 
an impression of spring chickens. 
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One who has occasion to use public conveyances in a large 
city at the hours when crowds are using them, is in danger of 
thinking that there is no courtesy or kindness in this world. For 
the weakest must stay on the sidewalk or on the platform, while the 
strongest get the places in the cars. But there are occasional 
rifts in this dark cloud. A lady, evidently one of those suburb- 
ans who must act as her own express company or fail to have 
her parcels when she needs them, was about changing cars 
recently, when a gentleman stepped to her side, and taking her 
heaviest package remarked, “ Give me the pleasure, Madam, of 
assisting you.” It was done in such a graceful way that the 
lady could feel no mortification of indebtedness to a stranger, 
and the little group of travellers certainly had a lesson which 
could not fail to affect them. A young girl witnessing the scene 
remarked, “ What a gentleman that gentleman was!” It would 
have required far less effort on his part to have done that ser- 
vice for a poor woman struggling with her load. To offer his 
assistance to a lady in his own social circle, though an utter 
stranger, required not only the tact which comes from culture, 
but the true kindness of heart which cannot be smothered by 
conventionality. 


The Spectator was coming along the street a very hot morn- 
ing, distressed with the noise and the smells from the ill-paved, 
uncleanly streets. Life seemed a noisome burden. Suddenly 
everything was changed—and not only for the moment. Many 
times in the future will refreshment come from the picture which 
was photographed on the Spectator’s memory. A cart-horse 
very knock-kneeded and ill-groomed, a dingy coal wagon, and a 
large dish-pan showing much wear, are not elements which one 
would choose out of which to make an attractive picture, but 
these, with one important addition, did make a picture which was 
most attractive. From the steps of a fine house came a stately, 
graceful girl, carrying the battered dish-pan filled with water. 
The horse, whose anxious look and whose struggles to lap a little 
moisture from the stones, had excited her sympathy, was probably 
somewhat amazed, as were the few passers-by, when the fresh 
water was held by the young girl under the parched mouth of 
the poor horse. That graceful act of humanity has framed my 
friend in a beautiful picture, and when I see her, as I probably 
shall hereafter, clad in most becoming evening dress, surrounded 
by an admiring group of fashionable young men, she will not 
look to me half so lovely as she did that hot morning in the dull 
and dirty city street. 

a& 
My Dear Mr. Spectator: 

The “ Daily Trumpet” of our town has for two or three years 
past had every month or two an editorial on the church question, 
insisting on the duty of the churches to make their pews free and 
live on the voluntary contributions of the congregations. It has 
been a favorite argument with the editor that the schools are free, 
and even now the school-books ; that all popular education ought 
to be free, and that at least the Church should be as free as the 
school. He has at last become convinced by his own argu- 
ments, and this morning’s issue announces that hereafter the 
“ Daily Trumpet ” will be given away. A contribution box has 
been attached to the counter, and whoever wishes a copy asks 
for it and drops whatever he pleases into the contribution box. 
Those who wish to have it served at their houses regularly are 
furnished with weekly envelopes, and put into them whatever 
their means allow—“ as the Lord hath prospered them ”—and 
give the envelope each week to the carrier. It is not yet an- 
nounced what arrangements have been made with the newsboys, 
As you are interested in every reform I have thought you would 
be glad to record this new movement in the interest of a free 
dissemination of public intelligence and a free education of the 
public conscience. The “ Daily Trumpet” is an excellent fam- 
ily paper; and we look for a very great enlargement of its use- 
fulness from its adoption of the free system which it has been so 
long urging upon the churches. Yours sincerely, 

Rev. Paut Goopsoy, D.D. 
FREELAND, Washington, July 4, 1891. 
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The Duty of Progressive Men at a Time of Theological 
~ Reaction 
By Professor Francis Brown, D.D. 


Of the Union Theological Seminary 


‘VER since men began to think, there have been 
parties among the thinkers. The simplest and 
broadest distinction between them is the one 
that divides those who are sure they know 
enough from those who are eager to learn more. 
Those who are thoroughly satisfied with what 
they know are apt to believe an attempt to learn 

more to be not only superfluous, but unsettling and danger- 
ous. Those who are eager to know more may be agreed 
with their contented and motionless brethren on some 
fundamental matters, but they join issue at two points, 
and the more decidedly, the more alive they are to the 
lessons of history and the possibilities of the truth. For 
one thing, they cannot for a moment concede that truth 
at present not recognized is therefore unimportant; for 
another thing, they are convinced that the value of truth 
at present recognized depends largely on additions to the 
store made along the lines of growth. They hold that 
unless we keep on learning, the truth we already have 
loses its vitality. We cannot have life without the pro- 
cesses of life, and the processes of life mean expansion, 
longer reach, larger comprehension, firmer grasp. The 
progressive attitude is therefore sharply and of necessity 
opposed to the stationary and the reactionary. The two 
are always in conflict. 

Human nature being as it is, these types are not always 
found in theoretical completeness. ‘There are reaction- 
aries with some progressive desires ; there are progressives 
with something of the timidity and sluggishness of reac- 
tionaries. This makes the situation at a given time 
intricate, and right action difficult. Just now I am not 
concerned to help the reactionaries who would like to 
move on, but do not quite see the way. I am desirous 
only of setting down one or two rather obvious sugges- 
tions which, as a progressive, 1 make to myself, in the 
hope that they may be an encouragement to others like- 
minded. If I appear to assume too confidently that the 
progressive side is the right side in the conflict now going 
on in our Presbyterian Church, let it be remembered that 
I am not making a defense, or trying to gain sympathizers, 
but speaking to those who believe, as I myself do, that 
ithe progressive attitude is the only tenable one for a truth- 
lover, and who find their Church suddenly arraying itself, 
‘to all appearance, and by a great majority of its 
representatives, on the reactionary side. This is the 
‘situation. On a test question the General Assembly has 
‘declared itself against advance, and in favor of immobility ; 
‘against breadth, and in favor of narrowness; against 
ithoroughness, and in favor of superficiality ; against the 
freedom of the spirit, and in favor of the bondage of the 
letter; against the power of the truth to win its own vic- 
itories, and in favor of devices on various levels of human 
action to secure temporary advantage. Whether this was 
all intended and desired or not, this is the position of 
affairs as it presents itself to fair-minded progressive men. 
Under these conditions, the duty of such men must be 
serious and pressing. It appears to me to follow certain 
general lines, and if agreement can be had on these, there 
is great hope for the future, by as much as truth is stronger 
than its foes. 

I. At a time of theological reaction, the first duty of 
men who desire to grow in the knowledge of the 
truth is courage. A large majority is doubtless a formi- 
dable opponent, but in matters of religious opinion a 
mere incidental majority settles nothing. It is not a 
thing to be really afraid of. A majority has no power, in 
the field of theology, beyond the intrinsic worth of the 
opinion it stands for. It may do much harm. It may 
injure the prospects of men. It may inflict deep pain. It 
may seem to put an end to human usefulness. It may 


threaten the prosperity of institutions, All these things 
in the highest view, are’ by the way. The attainment of 
such ends as these is a triumph unworthy the thought of 
Christian people—an essentially unholy purpose, wher- 
ever and by whomsoever entertained. In the domain of 
truth these considerations have no pertinence. But these 
things exhaust the power of a majority, when the majority 
is wrong. No true belief is crushed by voting it down. 
No true teacher is really silenced by a gag. The wind is 
not held in check by shutting the doors. The sun is 
not extinguished by closing the blinds. All fresh truth 
has, in its time, had the majority against it. It has always 
conquered in the end. The Church of Christ is still in the 
minority on this earth. Preachers have no function more 
pressing than that of persuading men to shape their lives 
in resistance to the sweep of the current about them. So 
long as not all are perfectly wise, the same appeal is as 
needful in the sphere of thought as it is in the sphere of 
action. ‘Those who desire to learn must have courage to 
press forward in the face of those who. do not desire to 
learn, and do not desire that others shall learn. Progress- 
ive men are bound to be respectful to those who honestly 
differ, but they are also bound not to be overawed by 
them, and clamor ought to have no effect on them at all. 
Loyalty to truth is in question. Those who resist all 
change are sometimes inclined to think of themselves as 
the only loyalists. They do so without right. The greater 
loyalty is surely on the side of the greater confidence. The 
man who trembles for the truth does no honor to the 
truth, Repugnance to unfamiliar opinion is quite as 
likely to be prejudice as it is to be fidelity, and dread of 
advance is more nearly akin to fear lest the truth may not 
be strong enough to maintain itself than it is to reverence 
for truth’s mandates. I am speaking in generalities. Let 
me say distinctly that progressive men in the Presbyterian 
Church have no right to be downcast at the great reaction- 
ary vote in the General Assembly. That vote has settled 
nothing, so far as the principles at stake are concerned. 
If it should prove—which I do not for a moment believe— 
that this vote means a commitment of the Presbyterian 
Church to the policy which was successful at the Assembly, 
this would signify, no doubt, weakening and disaster to the 
Presbyterian Church; but the kingdom of God is greater 
than any one Church, and would still grow and prevail. 
The duty and opportunity of all those who see in such a pol- 
icy the attempt to put hindrances in the way of an advance 
into the regions of living truth which God himself, in his 
Word, in history, in external nature, in the soul of man, 
is opening to the inquirer, is to be bold, unfaltering, calm, 
and confident. It is time not for weakness, but for 
strength ; not for hesitancy, but for decision ; not for timid 
silence, but for valorous speech and vigorous action. 
Along such a path we shall march to real success. 

II. The second duty of progressive men is uaity. Inde- 
pendence tends to division. Each man who really thinks 
is tempted to follow his own course, regardless of his 
fellows. It is the strength of conservatism that it raises no 
questions. A conservative victory is won by standing still, 
and there are not so many ways of standing still as there 
are of going forward. The most conservative religious 
bodies in the world, such as the Roman Catholic Church, 
and still more the Greek Church, are the most solid and 
the most difficult to face, because, while they have their 
schools of thought,—their subordinate sections—they are 
still, in their large body, committed to standing by the tra- 
ditional and opposing the unfamiliar. The strength of 
every reactionary influence lies in the fact that it wants 
nothing done. Passive unity is easier than active unity. 
But if the men of progress are to maintain themselves, and 
not be cut down one by one—especially if they cherish any 
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desire of really influencing their Church and winning the 
victory, not for themselves alone, but for all their brethren 
and for the truth, they must work in concert. 

The essential matters now under debate are two. One 
is the question of liberty, the other is the province of his- 
torical theology. The question of liberty is fundamental. 
There is no possibility of advance in theological thought, 
unless, within the limits of our common Christianity, and 
on the basis of our inherited creeds, there is freedom to 
inquire in what direction advance is possible, and freedom 
to attempt an advance along the way that promises an open 
passage to the resolution of difficulties, and the answer to 
the imperious questionings of the soul. With really 


disloyal thinking we are not concerned. Such thinking is ~ 


not a matter of debate in the present crisis. No fairly 
intelligent man pretends that it is. Liberty for honest, 
reverent, Bible-loving, truth-seeking inquiry is what we 
must have, if there is to be any larger appropriation of God’s 
truth in any of its forms. Progressive men should see to 
it that they sink all minor differences in the determination 
to reserve such liberty for themselves and their kind at 
come. 
the present, and for the whole Church of the days to 
The question of liberty is the formal question. The 
material question relates to historical theology—that is to 
say, to theological study conducted in the historic spirit. 
Insistence on this is simply insistence on the fact that 
whatever is historically true is to be attained by historic 
methods ; that historical lessons are to be learned only by 
historical study; that nothing is dogmatically true which 
is historically false; that it is far more fruitful to know 
what has been and what is, than to dogmatize about what 
must have been or must be, and that this greater fruitful- 
ness is due to the greater truth of the method—its con- 
formity to the reality of things; that the faculties with 
which we are endowed are given to enable us to arrive at 
truth by this method, and that, while neither this nor any 
other mode of ordinary mental operation can ever for a 
moment stand in the place of that inward and abiding con- 
viction which is the work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of those who trustfully receive him, yet that this is the 
only possible mode of assuring ourselves of those historic 
elements in our faith that connect us with the past, make 
the Bible the revelation of God’s dealings with mankind in 
grace, and the Church the perpetual witness to his power 
and his love. Applied to the record of events, the 
historic method brings us to the only real certainty we can 
secure, as to the reality of the events and the accuracy of 
the record. Applied to the record of teachings, the his- 
toric method brings us to the only real certainty we can 
attain as to the original setting, and therefore the original 
significance, of the teaching, and this offers the only sound 
basis for determining what is the significance of the teach- 
ing for ourselves in this later day. No method of study 
can be made a substitute for direct experience of divine 
power. This is not a sermon, and I am not trying to 
emphasize the personal and practical elements of religious 
certainty. I am speaking of the student’s obligation to 
the truth held out to him, and of the way in which, by the 
intelligent use of his endowments, he is called upon to build 
the buttresses of the structure of truth which the Holy Spirit 
erects in the trusting soul, and to enrich its contents from 
the patient toil of the mind.. The General Assembly has 
seemed to say, by its vote, that it will approve what it has 
been in the habit of thinking true, to the exclusion of that 
which the only possible method of real study points out as 
true. The issue, be it observed, is not about the way of 
salvation, the love of God, the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
the opportunity of men—those great themes which lie 
underneath all Christian theology, and in regard to which 
the Church decided, last year, that it desired.a new and 
fuller expression of its faith. It is about matters which 
belong chiefly in the field of historical inquiry, which 
depend upon facts not upon theories, which party votes 
cannot establish nor disprove. Liberty for a historical 
study of theology, and historical study of theology is the 
Sstudent’s proper use of Christian liberty—these are the 
great matters upon which, as the ringing watchwords of 
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the struggle, progressive men in this reactionary year ought 
heartily to unite, these are the ends which, in the name of 
the Church of the present, and still more in the name of 
the Church of the future, they ought to secure. 

III. A third duty of progressive men in a time of reac- 
tion is s¢mp/icity. ‘This involves frankness, and therefore 
depends upon courage. It involves direct perception of 
issues, and therefore works to unity. It signifies also 
straightforward thinking and dignified, self-respecting 
action in all the relations of theological life. It is impos- 
sible to trimmers, for trimmers are always more or less 
thoroughly, and more or less consciously, double-dealers. 
It means adherence to conviction, which need not be 
unconciliatory, but must be uncompromising. It means 
refusal to be threatened or cajoled or persuaded into 
acquiescence in any situation from which the barriers 
to progress have not been removed. It means sturdy 
resistance to the idea, often plausibly put forward, that one 
may secure a measure of peace by amiable concessions 
and still gain the ends which in the circumstances can be 
gained only through conflict. It means unwearying, simple 
fidelity to the men and the ideas about which the issue 
centers. Diplomacy is sometimes useful, but when reac- 
tionary men are carrying things with confidence and a high 
hand, diplomacy is out of place. Temporizers at such a 
time league themselves with the enemies of progress. 

These are not divisive words. The party of progress 
has no desire to cut the Church in two, or to drive out of 
it those who differ. Nor does it desire to foment disputes 
within the Church. It does, indeed, long to have a com- 
prehensive Church, It does believe that just as parties in 
a State check and educate each other, and the State is 
better off because they are there, just as it would be an 
unspeakable calamity if the defeated party in a political 
election were to attempt to withdraw and set up a 
new State, so the two tendencies of thought—the one 
holding primarily to the old, the other pushing forward 
eagerly to the new—have mutual functions and compen- 
sate each other, and together serve to make a better 
Church than one could be without either of them. The 
party of progress is never the party of intolerance. The 
sharp division has been made by those who would like to 
cast out the party of progress altogether. We are not 
willing to go. We insist on our right to stay—and 
not on sufferance, but as a part of the Church, equally 
entitled to all its privileges with every other part. We 
seek no quarrels. For myself, no man living shrinks 
more instinctively than I do from theological conflict, or 
feels more keenly its wastefulness and its incongruity with 
the higher ideals of the Church of Christ. But to avoid it 
now would be pusillanimous and faithless. The responsi- 
bility for it is not with those who express their honest, 
earnest apprehension of God’s truth as revealed to men, 
but with those who try to intimidate, to repress, and to 
silence. We desire from the bottom of our hearts to work 
with all who are working for our Lord, in doctrine and in 
practice. The field of the world is white to the harvest. 
We long to have the Lord send forth well-equipped 
laborers into the harvest, and to labor in it ourselves, for 
him. We do not wish to spend our days in acrimonious 
and expensive debate. But Christian liberty and the 
attainment of fresh truth are conditions of the most effect- 
ive service. We dare not allow ourselves to be deprived 
of the one nor held back from the other. We intend—I 
am sure that in this I may speak for the progressive men as 
a body—we intend to hold on our way, with courage and 
unity and simplicity, trusting in the God of truth, and leav- 
ing the results with him. Our firm belief is that he will 
so order the affairs of his Church—so stimulate those who 
are holding back, and so guide those who are pressing for- 
ward—that all his faithful ones will at last work shoulder 
to shoulder, heart beating with heart—all learning his 
lessons, all doing his will, all rejoicing in the variety and 
beauty and power of his kingdom on the earth, all entering 
at his summons, with clarified vision and the assurance of 
his grace, upon the larger lessons and more satisfying 
service of his kingdom in heaven. 

OXFORD, England. 
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The New Lake in the Colorado 


Desert 
By J. J. Chickering 

Where is the Great Colorado Desert, what is it like, how 
did it come there, what about this great overflow from 
somewhere with which the newspaper accounts have of 
late been teeming? These are questions which I shall 
try to answer, premising that the ve/iab/e sources of infor- 
mation about this interesting region prove, on investigation, 
to be very few and far between. 

There has never been but one governmental survey of 
this region, and that only a partial one, under Lieutenant 
Wheeler in 1876. A few California expeditions, two or 
three railroad surveys of limited areas, and the rest of our 
information resolves itself into fabulous reconnaissances of 
irresponsible travelers. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Gilbert Thompson, I 
am able to lay before the readers of The Christian Union 
a map of this region, hitherto unpublished, and corrected 
to date by the latest reliable information. 

San Diego County is the southernmost county of Cali- 
fornia; the Colorado River is its eastern boundary, the 
Pacific its western, and running through its center between 
the river and the mountains, a tract perhaps 150 miles long 
by 50 wide, lies the Great Colorado Desert. A small 
portion of the Desert, and 
a very small portion of the 
tract below sea-level, cross 
the line into Mexico. Death 
Valley, of which so much 
has lately been written, lies 
about 150 miles to the 
Northwest. 

As one enters the Desert 
from almost any direction 
the outlook is inexpressibly 
dreary. Says one writer: 

“Imagine a field plowed 
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It seems probable, from all that can be gathered, that 
the surface of the Desert below sea-level is some eighty 
miles long by twenty wide, covering from 1,600 to 1,700 
square miles; that the lowest point may reach some 300 
feet below sea-level, and lies somewhere about midway 
between Indian Wells and Dos Palmos (that region is 
entirely ¢erra incognita); that there is no divide between 
these two places; and that the depression extends rather 
further north than is indicated on the map—probably to 
Indian Wells in the Coahuila Valley. 

There seems little question that the Gulf of California 
once extended 170 miles north of its present limits, a 
Into the narrowest part of this 
estuary, 140 miles from its head, and at right angles to it, 
came the mighty Colorado, bringing down yearly great 
floods of river silt and mud; gradually its delta formed, 
completely cutting off the upper part of the bay, and turn- 
ing it into an inland sea, or salt lake, which, washed out 
by repeated floods from the river, and helped along, prob- 
ably, by lime-impregnated springs in its own bottom, became 
eventually a fresh-water lake. The delta grew so high 
that the yearly floods no longer reinforced the lake, and, 
left alone to battle with the fierce tropical sun and an 
atmosphere forever crying “Give! give!” the lake suc- 
cumbed, and the desert only remained. 

Now, what is this story we hear of the flooding of the 
Desert? Itis no new thing. Away back in 1853 Lieuten- 

ant Williamson writes : “In 
1849 water flowed inland 
for 200 miles, forming New 
River. It is possible that 
the interior of the Desert 
might be deluged at the 
present day, provided no 
elevation of the land has 
taken place, and the river 
should remain at a great 
height for a long time— 
long enough to cause the 
excavation of a deep chan- 





and harrowedtill not a stick, 
stone, or weed shows itself 
above ground, extending 
for miles upon miles, level 
as a floor, with no sign of 
life visible. Imagine the 
ground covered with an in- 
crustation of alkali, which, 
when stepped on, breaks, 
and lets one sink ankle- 
deep into soil as soft and as fine as powder. Picture to 
yourself a gale of wind blowing over the waste, the air 
filled with fine particles of sand, the sun obscured, and no 
objects visible one hundred feet away ; add to this that 95° 
to 100° is the ordinary temperature in a shady spot, and 
115° to 120° is by no means uncommon, and you will 
have formed a faint idea of the worst aspect of the 
Desert.” 

There is, however, as far as can be learned, compara- 
tively little alkali; the southern and southeastern parts of 
the valley consist of high, gravelly plains or shifting sand 
hills, drifting steadily south under the influence of the pre- 
vailing winds, and resting on a bed of alluvial or lacustrine 
clay ; by far the greater part of the Desert seems to consist 
of a “broad alluvial plain, with a gray, ashy surface, 
parched and sun-baked so that it may be quarried in blocks 
like stone.” This alluvial clay is as well fitted to support 
a luxuriant vegetation as the soil of the Mississippi Valley, 
were it not for the fierce tropical sun and dry atmosphere, 
a well-marked example of the effect of climate on the vege- 
tation of a region. A rank growth of grass follows one of 
the semi-occasional floods, making excellent grazing for a 
year or two; mesquite trees spring up and thrive in the 
old watercourses ; but, in general, various species of cacti 
and a few peculiar desert plants appear only like ghosts of 
a former and possible vegetation. Great deposits of fresh- 
water shells on the lines of the ancient beaches which rim 
the valley are a marked and significant feature. 
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nel for New River.” In 
1855 John Le Conte, M.D., 
writes in the “ American 
Journal of Science :” “ New 
River is in reality a slough 
of the Colorado, which is. 
only different from the or- 
dinary sloughs near the 
river by its greater length, 
extending by a very tortuous. 
course seventy or eighty miles from the point where it 
leaves the Colorado.” An observer at Fort Yuma gives: 
heavy floods as occurring in 1840, 1852, 1859, 1862, and 
1867. The flood of 1862 seems to be the only one approach- 
ing the present one in volume; an observer says that he 
came along the west side of the Great Desert Basin in 1862, 
and saw in the basin a great lake some sixty miles long. 

We must consider much of the land in the triangle be- 
tween Pilot Knob, the head of the Gulf, and Signal Moun- 
tain as delta land. Let a heavy flood come down the Colo- 
rado and at the same time strong south winds back up the 
water in the Gulf, and the Colorado will overflow its banks, 
and, through several different channels five or six feet deep: 
and forty or fifty feet wide, beginning a few miles south of 
Pilot Knob (the present supply seems to come from Mexi- 
can territory, near El Rio), will begin to pour a flood, first 
sweeping round the sand hills to the westward, and then 
turning north along the course of New River to fill that 
great, unexplored depression in the heart of the Colorado 
Desert ; this water, of course, will be fresh. 

Gradually, however, in default of further overflows, 
the lake disappears, except in the deeper portions of the 
channels of New River, where water will remain in the 
lagoons for a year or two. The old channels are marked 
for a time by a growth of grasses, but that soon gives place 
to desert sterility, and the lines of mesquite trees growing 
along the old watercourses are all that is left of the springing 
life that came with the flood. Once more the Desert reigns. 
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A Camping Yarn 
By Rollo Ogden 


Ir was our third successive day of hard luck, and as we 
lay disconsolately around the fire after supper (a supper 
ungraced, alas! by trout or venison), our guide, who took 
upon himself a certain responsibility for the vagaries 
of fate, endeavored to make himself unusually agreeable, 
as if to compensate us for the lack of more material enjoy- 
ments by his exercise of the story-teller’s art. 

“It’s a good twenty-three year sence I was in this ken- 
try,” he said, after looking at some scratches on his rifle, 
and doing a little calculating. ‘I know it was the first 
season I had this ’ere Winchester o’ mine, and that’s when 
I was a little chap, only fourteen. In fact, ’t was the very 
first time I went out to kill a deer with the gun. An’ I fol- 
lered one, I tell ye, clear from where we lived in them 
days, over t’other side of Big Baldy yander, till he landed 
me right down here in this kidentical beaver-medder. A four- 
teen-year-old boy huntin’ deer! Good land o’ Jesse! I 
killed my first deer afore I was twelve. Why, we childern 
had guns for playthin’s in them days. An’ then, they was 
more deer them times than what they be now. That’s the 
way I come to get this gun o’ mine; didn’t I ever tell ye? 
Well, you see I’d been out and shot a nice buck with the 
ole smooth-bore, and jes’s I’d got him drug down t’ the 
house, who sh’d come ’long but a city feller, all rigged out 
in the fanciest huntin’ toggery ever ye see. He'd got no 
deer, though he’d been follerin’ the dogs a hull week. 
Well, he see my buck layin’ there, an’ he looked at me 
kind o’ envious like, an’ says he, ‘Did you shoot that 
deer?’ ‘I did,’ says I. ‘What’ll ye take fer him?’ says 
he. Well, I was ca’c’latin’ what I’d better say, when he 
ups and says, ‘ I’ll gin ye my Winchester fer him,’ says he. 
Well now, a Winchester was the thing I wanted most on 
e’rth. I’d been savin’ up to buy one, but land! ’t would 
ha’ took five year to scrape enough together. So ye can 
guess how tickled I felt when he says that. But then, ye 
know, I wasn’t going to appear too eager, an’ I was sort ’o 
fumblin’ ’round tryin’ not to jump out o’ my hide at his 
offer, when he puts in, ‘I’ll gin a hunderd ca’tridges ‘long 
with it.’ Well, I reely couldn’t hold out no longer, and so 
he got the buck. I s’pose he had the head mounted, an’ 
tole his frien’s a lot o’ lies ’bout the way he shot him. I 
didn’t care nothin’ ’bout that, fer I’d got the Winchester. 

“Well, you can jest bet that I went out with it the 
first free day I got. ‘Don’t you come back ’thout no 
deer,’ says my dad, half-laughin’ like. He didn’t take no 
stock in the new-fangled shootin’ irons. But I was jest 
wild over mine. I jest thought nothin’’d’scape me. With 
my fifteen shots I ca’c’lated to fill the woods that full o’ 
balls that no deer could live there, I tell ye. So I jest up 
and said to the ole man, as stiff as could be, ‘ You won’t 
see me a comin’ back,’ says I, ‘’thout ye see a big buck 
ahint me.’ 

“ Well, sir, I hoofed it over to Blind Pond, where I 
knowed the deer was runnin’ thick, ’n’ I did’t hev to wait 
no great of a while till I see as nice an ole feller as I’d 
ever laid eyes on. But, ’ll ye b’leeve it, I was so consarned 
cocky with my repeatin’ rifle that I didn’t take no pains 
tall. If I miss the first time I’ve got plenty a balls left, I 
says to myself. An’ so I fell to blazin’ away careless as 
you please, and first thing I knowed, my fifteen balls was 
all gone, and there went Mister Deer kitin’ through the 
brush, flutterin’ his tail out most defiant and aggravatin’ 
like. I was put to it, fer afact. I come near throwin’ the 
blamed gun inter the middle o’ the pond, an’ jest goin’ 
back to ole smooth-bore. But then I rec’lected ’wan’t 
reely the gun’s fault, an’ so I cast ’bout to see what chance 
I had left. ’Course, nothin’ ’d show its head ’round there, 
after all that firin’, and so I loaded her up, and set off fer 
other side ’o the divide. Late as ’t was, I thought I 
might git another shot afore dark. 

“Well, ’s I was hurryin’ ‘long through the rough kentry 
over that-away, I heered an awful cracklin’ in the bushes, 
an’ there come a bustin’ big buck makin’ right for me. I 
never see a deer run like that afore or sence. He was jest 
scaret out o’ his life. He didn’t pay no ’tention to me 
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whatever, but jest streaked it regardless. They’s no use 0’ 
denyin’ that he gin me the buck fever the worst kind. I 
couldn’t ha’ lifted my rifle no more than I could ha’ flewed. 
Smash he went through them big bowlders down the ridge, 
an’ jes’ ’’s I was gettin’ my senses back, they was a new 
crashin’, and there come two big gray wolves a lopin’ on 
the trail. That’s what scaret him so, ye see. Well, they 
wan’t no buck fever that time, and I laid them two fellers 
out a-snarlin’, I tell ye. Then I swung ’round, an’ in a 
kind o’ senseless way follered that buck’s trail. Ye see, I 
was so desput like over my missin’ ’em both that I didn’t 
sca’sely know what I was a-doin’. 

“Well, sir, I hadn’t gone twenty rod afore I see that 
buck. The feller ’d broke his leg in his scaret runnin’ in 
*mong them rocks—caught his huff in a crack or somethin’ 
like that, I jedge—and there he was a hobblin’ off through 
the trees. Your my meat, thinks I to myself. I put after, 
thinkin’ noways but what I’d soon overhaul him, but I 
declare for’t, the feller kep’ up a ’mazin’ speed with them 
three good legs, an’ I couldn’t ketch up, do what I would. 
I could hear him all the while a-crashin’ on ahead there, but 
I couldn’t git a fair sight o’ the critter to save me. The 
woods was thick, ye see, and it was gittin’ dark, what’s 
more ; an’ after I’d pretty near run my heart out, I con- 
cluded I’d hev to gin it up, much as I hated to. I didn’t 
know the kentry I had fetched up in, no more ’n nothin’ in 
the world, an’ they was no use in my tryin’ to fin’ my way 
out that time o’ day. So I jest curled myself up ina crack 
in the rocks an’ slept till daylight. 

“T was up the first streak, an’ ’course the first thing I 
done was to look for that buck’s trail. ”’T was easy enough 
to fin’ an’ I hadn’t follered it fur afore I found the place 
where my gentleman had curled Azmself up fer the night. 
That gin me fresh hope and I put off hot, I tell ye now. 
’Twan’t long afore I heered that crashin’ ’o hisn agin, an’ 
I jest laughed to think how sure I was o’ gittin’ him. The 
trail went on jes’ ’s straight’s a sore finger, an’ pretty soon 
I see my game. He was limpin’ on, mighty slow an’ pain- 
ful like, with his big head throwed back over his shoulder 
to see who was a-follerin’. I thought I might as well git 
near enough to make a sure thing of it, fer I see he hadn’t 
much go left in him. Well, I got up ’thin five rod, an’ 
hauled off to let him have it right atween the eyes. ’D ye 
ever see a deer’s eyes, alive, I mean, an’ clost up? Well, 
I never had afore, an’ [ tell ye they jes’ took the narve all 
out o’ me. I jest couldn’t shoot them great, big, frightened, 
gentle eyes, with the tears a runnin’ from ’em. If he’d 
only ha’ turned his head away! But no, there he went, 
hobblin’ ’long, an’ never takin’ his eyes off’n me. I tell 
ye, I follered that limpin’ buck, a good two mile it must ha’ 
been. I could ha’ shot him any minute—only I couldn’t. 
I jest walked on after him kind o’ dazed, gittin’ nearer an’ 
nearer, an’ he a growin’ weaker and weaker. By me by, he 
fetched up at the aidge of the pond—the very one we fished 
in to-day. Hecouldn’t go no furder. An’ there he stood, 
lookin’ at me more ’pealin an’ ’proachful like ’n ever. 

“Well, sir, ye kin b’leeve it or not, but the sollum truth 
is’t I jes’ turned in my tracks, an’ didn’t stop till I got 
home all beat out. I was only a boy, ye must remember, 
an’ had a soft heart. It it had ’a been to-day, I’d ha’ done 
diffrunt, I expect. I ’dn’ know ’s I would neither, not I if 
he’d ’a looked at me like that. 


¥ 
Short Studies in Literature 


XXIII.—The Epic 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 


THE epic was the earliest of the greater literary forms in 
point of time, and remains one of the foremost in point of 
interest and importance. If it yields the first place to any 
literary form, it is to the drama, because the drama is more 
inclusive of human life and interest, and because it is still 
an existing form. It is true there has been of late years no 
drama-writing of the first order; nothing that in range and 
significance compares with “ Faust ;” but it must not be for- 
gotten that the foremost English poets of the later Victorian 
age—Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne—have used the 
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dramatic form, if not with the highest, certainly with a 
very high, degree of success. The epic, on the other hand, 
is probably an extinct form; the national epic is not likely 
to be heard again by any later generation. Dante and 
Milton, Tasso, and Camcens may have successors, but 
the line of Homer, Firdousi, and the unknown poets of 
the “ Nibelungen Lied,” “ Beowulf,” and the “ Kalevala,” si 
extinct. 

For the characteristic of the earlier epics is to be found 
in the fact that they were growths, and their making in- 
volved a deep, rich, unexhausted soil. The epics were the 
first fruits of the earliest experience of nature and life on 
the part of imaginative races; to the production of the 
material of which they were fashioned, races and ages of 
time, rich in observation, endurance, memory, and vision, 
were necessary. Mr. Tylor says that the epic goes back 
“to that actual experience of nature and life which is the 
ultimate source of human fancy.” Mythology, which was 
the interpretation of nature, and legend, which is the ideal- 
ization of history, were the elements of the epic, and the 
real poet was the race. The Greek race created the 
“Tliad” and “ Odyssey ;’”’ Homer, whether a veritable poet 
or the name for a nebula of poets, gave the wandering songs 
or stories their final form. 

The “ Odyssey” is believed to be the work of a later 
age than the “ Iliad.” There was probably a contest of 
some kind between the peoples, kinsmen more or less 
remote, who lived on the opposite coasts of the Aigean Sea. 
Many peoples had a share in that struggle, and the story 
of it was carried far and wide. It was the most significant 
event in the common history. It was passed in story from 
man to man and from generation to generation. Gradu- 
ally older stories were incorporated into the original tale ; 
the gods were involved in it; it was amplified; new inci- 
dents were added; the chief actors were more and more 
dramatically represented ; poet, priest, and reciter, as they 
passed the expanding story on, added touches of imagina- 
tion or enriched it with more vivid characterization. 
Gradually all anterior Greek life was drawn upon to expand 
and embellish it, so that it became a veritable growth out 
of the richest soil of national life ; a true epitome and com- 
pendium of Greek thought about God, nature, and them- 
selves; areal Bible of their faith, their fancy, and their 
history. When the poet of the “Odyssey” appeared, 
whose work it was to give these scattered stories organic 
sequence, harmonious form, and that transforming quality 
which we call style, he found ready to his hand a great 
mass of legends and traditions which had long been 
the common possession of a great body of the Greek race. 
This was not only the probable evolution of the Greek 
epics, but of the “ Mahabarata” and the “ Ramayana,” 
epics of India; of the Persian “ Shah Nemeh,” or “Epic 


of Kings;” of the Finnish “ Kalevala;” of the Norse: 


Sagas ; of the Teutonic “ Nibelungen Lied ” and “ Gudrun ;” 
of the epics which grew up about the central figure of 
Charlemagne ; of the story of the Cid; of “ Beowulf,” the 
Saxon epic; and of those poetic epics of chivalry which we 
owe to the livelier imagination of the Celtic race. These 
stories belong to the unconscious ages of the world; the 
ages when the literary instinct had no professional place or 
recognition ; when the imagination acted directly on the 
facts of nature and life without the intervention of science ; 
when the products of experience, observation, and fancy 
were held as a universal possession, by a kind of poetic com- 
munism. The story had no home save the memory; it 
grew insensibly as it passed from mind to mind, and to the 
very end it remained in large measure a direct and unpre- 
meditated growth of popular life. In the case of the 
stories about Charlemagne we possess the material for a 
comparison between the legend and the history, and we 
find only the faintest and most general resemblance between 
the two; the history was only a suggestion which set the 
popular fancy in motion. 

It follows of necessity from the fact that the race or 
nation and not the individual is the real poet in epic poetry 
that the epic is always objective, in broad contrast with 
lyrical poetry, which is the creation of individuals and is 
therefore very largely subjective. The epic poet, even 
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more than the dramatic poet, is out of sight. In 
many cases he is so completely detached from his work 
that his name has perished. The material was not a part 
of him; it was not drawn from his own consciousness; it 
was the real history of a race or something which took the 
place of actual happenings in the minds of the people. 
Homer, Firdousi, Virgil, and their compeers sang of 
heroes, deeds, achievements; things real or believed to be 
real, and things always outside of themselves. It is this 
objectivity, this large infusion of the true historical ele- 
ment, which gives epics their massiveness, their freshness, 
their directness and reality. Not solitary pools are they, in 
which a few stars shine, but veritable rivers of song, flowing 
from unknown and inaccessible sources through vast 
stretches of landscape, with a slow, wide, majestic flow. 

The epic differentiates itself from the lyric by its objec- 
tivity, from the ballad by its scope, its directness, its narrative 
vigor and continuity, and,from the drama by its subordination 
of the importance and interest of individual characters to 
the interest and importance of the complete action. It 
often abounds in episodes, and these episodes are often of 
striking beauty, but they blend with the narrative. In his 
delightful essay “On Translating Homer” Mr. Arnold 
sums up the literary characteristics of the Greek poet in 
these words: “ Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is 
plain in his words and style, Homer is simple in his ideas, 
Homer is noble in his manner.” And this is true not only 
of Homer, but, with modifications, of all national epic po- 
etry. The lucidity and simplicity of Homer are thoroughly 
Greek; the Hindu put more color and sensuousness, the 
Norseman and Teuton more force and intensity, into their 
epics; but it is true of all true epic poetry that it is simple, 
direct, plain, and, as a rule, noble. It has the simplicity of 
reality, the directness of unconscious expression, the nobil- 
ity of a vast range of life. 

¥* 


Who Owns Our Railroads ? 


By Alexander D. Noyes 


THE railroad touches in so many ways upon the personal 
and business interests of citizens that it becomes a matter of 
great importance to know who own the railroads of the 
country and control their operation. For not only do the 
railroad owners have the power of making rates for travel 
and for freight transportation exorbitantly high, but their 
influence upon the making of public laws is extensive, 
through right means or through wrong. 

The ownership of a railroad is usually represented by 
the possession of a majority of the shares of its stock. If 
a railroad company is capitalized for $10,000,000, divided 
into 100,000 shares of "$100 each, the man who owns or 
can control 51,000 of these shares can elect the officers as 
he chooses, and thus dictate the policy of the company. It 
would seem, at first sight, as though it would be necessary 
for a man or group of men actually to own such a majority 
before they could get possession of the company. In the 
railroad companies of Europe this is ordinarily the case. 
But one of the most singular features of our American rail- 
road system is that in nearly fifty per cent. of the great 
railroads in the country the companies are controlled by 
men who do not own anywhere near half of the company’s 
stock. A word of explanation will make this clear. 

It may be said that there are four distinct methods by 
which a capitalist may gain control of such a company. 
One, of course, is by the actual purchase of a majority of its 
share capital. The most striking example of this kind of 
control in this country is found in what is known as the 
Vanderbilt system, comprising the New York Central Rail- 
road, the Lake Shore, the Canada Southern, the Michigan 
Central, and a number of great connecting lines. Here 
one wealthy family actually owns most of the stock. 
Second should be named the railroads which are controlled 
through “ pools” or combinations of capitalists. That is 
to say, several moneyed men with a common object band 
themselves together and contribute among them sufficient 
money to purchase a controlling interest in the stock. 

The third method is peculiar, and has its field of opera- 
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tion in Wall Street, or other great stock markets. It is 
practiced by financiers who already hold a considerable 
interest in the stock, and who buy, shortly before the com- 
pany’s annual election, enough more to secure them the 
majority they need. ‘This frequently gives rise to sharp 
contests for control, in which rival interests, bidding against 
each other for possession of the stock, raise the price to 
an abnormal figure. Having acquired the necessary stock, 
the buyer appears at the annual election with enough shares 
in his own name to control the choice of officers. The 
moment the election is over, he is likely to go back to Wall 
Street and sell just as much of the surplus stock as he does 
not wish to retain for investment. So that whenever a 
stock goes up, for such reasons, before an election in a 
railroad company, experienced men look for a correspond- 
ing decline in the price, due to the selling of the same 
shares, when the election is over. 

The fourth method is a curious commentary upon the 
carelessness of American investors. It is nothing more or 
less than the control of the company by men who do not 
hold, who never held, and who never expect to hold, any- 
thing like a majority of the stock. In the case of at least 
two important American railroads, the company was mis- 
managed and its finances thoroughly disordered under the 
control of men who held at no time more than one-fourth 
of the capital stock. The reason that they were able to 
maintain this ascendency was that nobody thought of 
contesting it. No single interest held as large a propor- 
tion of the stock as did the interest in control. The 
shares were widely distributed among investors in the 
United States and in Europe. At the approach of the 
annual election the management of the company would 
send circulars to the other stockholders asking for 
“proxies ;” that is, for certificates signed by the owner of 
the stock authorizing the holder of the certificates to exer- 
cise a voting right in his stead. As a rule, the other share- 
holders, even if they did not give these “ proxies,” would 
not trouble themselves to take a journey of a thousand 
miles or so to cast their vote. The consequence was that 
the minority interest retained control for many years. A 
similar state of affairs exists to-day in at least a dozen 
important railway companies, in many of which a majority 
of the stockholders are not satisfied with the existing 
management. In one of the cases referred to, a leading 
banking house of New York set out a couple of years ago 
to obtain “proxies” in opposition to the minority man- 
agement—then an almost unprecedented undertaking— 
and had not the slightest difficulty, after a little careful 
correspondence, in obtaining for its own representative 
“proxies ” enough to overturn the management. 

It can easily be seen from this brief résumé that it is no 
difficult matter for a strong capitalist to obtain control, 
not only of a single railroad, but of half a dozen railroads. 
If he has schemes of his own to carry into operation, he 
has easy work of it. And as most financiers are selfish 
and many unscrupulous, the attention of the people has 
often been called to the danger of permitting interests so 
vast to be consolidated in the hands of one man, or one 
group of men. The alternative most frequently proposed 
is the Government ownership of the railroads ; an alternative 
‘weighed down by certain serious objections which have 
previously been discussed in The Christian Union. A 
much more rational solution of the question is that which 
has been proposed from time to time in this country, and 
which has been experimented upon elsewhere. This is 
the application to railway elections of the principle of 
cumulative voting, by which a minority interest, which 
under the present system has not the slightest chance of 
obtaining a representation, and not the least inducement 
even to appear at an election, may, instead of wasting its 
votes upon a number of candidates who cannot possibly 
be elected, concentrate them all upon one or two nominees 
whom they might bring into power. In other words, the 
holder of a hundred shares, instead of casting a hundred 
votes for each of ten directors, would cast a thousand 
votes for a single director. The introduction of such a 
system would necessitate a considerable change either in 
the rules of the corporations themselves or in the State 
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railway laws, but the justice of such a provision would 
seem in this case to be peculiarly obvious. 


» 
The Rev. R. W. Dale, LL.D. 


A Reminiscence 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


A Most remarkable oratorical triumph is always recalled to 
my mind whenever I see the name of the Rev. R. W. Dale, 
LL.D., who is presiding over the big Congregational 
Council in London. The incident occurred in the winter 
of 1877-’78. I was a student at Yale, and Dr. Dale came 
over to New Haven to fill the Lyman Beecher Lectureship 
on preaching that year. He was an unconventional clerical 
figure, as he used to sit around the reading-room of the 
New Haven House, a Turkish fez on his head, a great 
long-stemmed pipe in his mouth with its bowl resting on 
the floor, and thick clouds of smoke twisting in big con- 
centric rings and broken puffs about his mass of black 
beard. But his lectures and preaching were an event. 
Everybody around the University praised them. 

Every one knew that Dr. Dale, like many other Non-con- 
formist clerymen in England, was a “ practical politician ” 
—not in the American sense of the word, but in the sense 
of being active and influential. So it was proposed to take 
advantage of his presence in New Haven to obtain from 
him a lecture on “England and English Institutions.” 
Dr. Dale was more than willing, and old Center Church on 
the Green was filled on the evening of the lecture. The 
audience was an intellectual and a critical one, made up of 
the best of the society which a New England university 
town can boast. 

On the platform with Dr. Dale was a Birmingham manu- 
facturer and M. P., whose name I forget. He was a 
friend who was making the American trip with Dr. Dale. 
Whenever the Doctor reached some reference—such as an 
M. P. or an English manufacturer—which his friend _illus- 
trated, he turned and pointed to him as a sort of object 
lesson, or embodied attestation of the truth of what he was 
saving. It was very embarrassing for the friend. At the 
start-off the doctor, who spoke without notes, had the 
greatest possible trouble to command the words he wanted. 
He hemmed and hawed and “ahed,” and floundered in 
the most approved English fashion. It seemed for a time 
as if we were not destined to learn anything of moment in 
regard to English institutions, so indistinguishable and dis- 
jointed was the doctor’s rhetoric. But soon we saw a 
miracle wrought before our eyes. So intense was the 
earnestness of the man, so supreme was his interest in his 
subject, that his intellect, all on fire, compelled his halting 
tongue to do its work. The language soon rolled out in a 
volume and power that was absolutely astonishing. Apt 
description and eloquent appeal followed each other in 
swift succession. It was a torrent of eloquence that had 
forced its own way over the obstructions of a hesitating 
manner and a natural slowness of utterance. It wasa 
wonderful triumph of mind over matter. 

I shall not attempt to give any account of the lecture. 
That would be impossible. But I shall never forget the 
scorn, with which to illustrate some point, he used the offer 
of the photographer to “take your picture with Niagara 
Falls for a background.” His contempt for the supreme 
conceit of such an offer is typical, as he used it, of the tone 
of his address. 

When he closed, after talking steadily for more than two 
hours, his audience refused to go. They sat in their seats 
and applauded, and applauded again. Those coldly criti- 
cal, intellectual people were seized with all the enthusiasm 
of an audience at an opera after the rendering of some 
wonderful passage by a prima donna. Dr. Dale arose and 
bowed, but the audience still kept their seats and continued 
the applause. They must and would hear him further. So, 
after perhaps five or ten minutes of uninterrupted applause, 
Dr. Dale responded to the encore, and a most fitting 
response it was. Greatly overcome by this remarkable 
demonstration, he began by saying that he could not, he 
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feared, have hoped to receive it, had his subject been 
“ America and American Institutions.” He then begged 
of us in the name of liberalism the world over to be true to 
our institutions. A blow struck at liberty in America was 
a blow felt wherever men were struggling in behalf of 
popular rights and popular liberty. That was the respon- 
sibility laid upon us by God when he placed our America 
in the van of progress, and it was a responsibility, he 
feared, which at times we as a people failed to appreciate 
at its full significance. 

Again rose a great volume of applause as Dr. Dale once 
more sat down. Slowly and reluctantly the audience left 
the church. The remembrance of it all is as fresh in my 
mind to-day as on the evening when I walked along the 
dark and shadowed Green, and talked it over so excitedly 
with a friend. It was an experience. 


¥ 
Chautauqua in Higher Education 
By John H. Daniels 


At hearing the name of Chautauqua most people who are 
not more or less acquainted with the whole Chautauqua 
movement think only of the Literary and Scientific Circle 
or of the Summer Assemblies. The greatness of the complete 
organization, and the large number of departments united 
under this name, are understood and appreciated by com- 
paratively few. Even the many thousands who are enrolled 
in the Circle, and who visit Chautauqua during the summer 
season, have, for the most part, an inadequate idea of the 
work which is being accomplished outside of the particular 
department or departments with which they are connected. 

The stimulus which higher education has received from 
the reading courses of the C. L. S.C. is hardly to be 
measured. By awakening in fathers and mothers an 
interest in college studies, Chautauqua has doubtless 
largely increased the number of students attending college 
during the past five or ten years. Instead of rivaling, or 
attempting to rival, regular colleges, Chautauqua seems 
rather to have stimulated their growth and increased their 
usefulness, 

After the Assembly and Circle had been working for 
some years, the idea arose that it might be possible and 
practicable for Chautauqua, through another department, 
to help a class of people whom these could not reach. It 
is that large class of people who, not satisfied with mere 
reading courses, desire thorough training in certain lines, 
and, though unable to attend resident colleges, are able to 
devote an hour or more each day to earnest, careful study. 
For the benefit of this class the College of Liberal Arts 
was organized. 

Under its auspices students may secure the discipline 
and other benefits of a college education by correspondence. 
The correspondence system of teaching had been pre- 
viously tested by Professor William R. Harper, now Presi- 
dent-elect of the new Chicago University, and with him as 
its Principal Chautauqua College began its active history 
in the fall of 1884. Though Chancellor Vincent has since 
been made a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Professor Harper has accepted his call to the Chicago Uni- 
versity, both men continue their present relations with 
Chautauqua. 

No advocate of the correspondence system of education 
would claim that this system is superior to, or should take 
the place of, oral teaching ; but there are certain advan- 
tages which it has over the ordinary work of the class- 
room. In large classes students are seldom called upon to 
recite; and when they do recite, only a few minutes at 
most are given to each individual. Between the times of 
actual reciting the student’s mind is likely to relax and 
wander from the subject of the lesson until he begins to 
expect his next call. Only a small part of any lesson is 
ever recited orally by a single individual in a class. Com- 
paratively few teachers seem to be able to assign lessons 
properly. They occupy practically the whole of the hour 
in recitation and discussion of the lesson for that day. At 
the close of the hour they tell their classes to take the next 
ten, fifteen, or twenty pages, as the case may be, for the 
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next lesson, and dismiss them. The students are then left 
to themselves to pick out the parts to be emphasized, and 
to get at the meaning of the author without further assist- 
ance. The amount of time and energy wasted in this way 
is considerable ; and the mistakes in the judgment and 
interpretation of the students are frequent and sometimes 
serious, where the subject from its nature is abstract and 
difficult of treatment. 

By the correspondence system the lessons are carefully 
outlined in advance, and the student is instructed definitely 
as to what parts are important, and what are to be passed 
over more hurriedly. Suggestions in regard to the best 
methods of study and mistakes which are likely to be made 
are also given. In this way the student is guided to the 
very thought of the subject under treatment. 

The student by correspondence, from the nature of his 
case, is compelled to write out on paper the whole of each 
lesson. The practice of writing out the lesson fully, 
though in some cases tedious, has great disciplinary 
value. This insures the student’s fixing the lesson in his 
memory, and trains him in brevity and exactness of ex- 
pression. It. is frequently the case that students study 
a lesson superficially when they are preparing for oral 
recitation. They get some meaning from the lesson, and 
are satisfied ; whereas if they were to write it out on 
paper they would find that important parts of it had fre- 
quently altogether slipped their notice. 

By the correspondence method students are enabled to 
use whatever time they may have at their disposal. 
Whether they are at leisure so long every day, or are 
busier some days or weeks than others, the lesson outlines 
are before them, and may be used at any time. In case a 
student wishes to finish a subject as fast as possible, he 
need not be delayed by classmates whose time for study or 
ability may prevent them from doing the work as rapidly 
as himself; and if he wishes to go more slowly, or is 
unable to spend as much time in study as others, he is 
not obliged to do his work superficially in order to keep up. 

While a student in a resident college is enabled to do 
work in some respects more satisfactory than the student 
by correspondence, yet he is not made to depend so 
entirely upon himself. If the task is difficult, after put- 
ting a fair amount of time upon it, he gives it up, and 
refers it to the instructor or waits until it is explained in 
the class-room. The correspondence student, however, 
not having his instructor at hand, will work longer and 
harder at his lesson, and in this way secure a better disci- 
pline, independence of thought, and confidence in the 
results of his own work. ‘The very isolation of the student 
may evoke a large amount of latent power which would 
otherwise never be suspected. 

While the office of the Registrar is located in New 
Haven, Conn., where letters of inquiry are received and 
answered, and students are put in correspondence with 
the proper professors, the college itself extends into almost 
every State in the Union, and even into several foreign 
countries. 

The regular college curriculum as offered in resident 
institutions of high grade, together with a fairly large list 
of elective courses, is offered, including Latin, Greek, 
German, French, English, mathematics, mental and moral 
science, political economy, history, natural and physical 
sciences, etc. There is also a special department of 
journalism. 

The faculty has in its membership representative men 
on the faculties of some of our best American colleges 
and universities. Johns Hopkins furnishes Professor 
Richard T. Ely for the School of Political Economy, and 
Professor Herbert B. Adams for the School of History. 
Yale furnishes Dr. E. H. Sneath for the School of Mental 
and Moral Science. Wells College furnishes Professor 
W. D. McClintock for the School of English. The Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati furnishes Professor William E. 
Waters for the School of Greek. Other instructors and 
professors are connected with institutions more or less 
widely and favorably known. 

At the close of each course an examination is given 
which must be taken in the presence of some reliable wit- 
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ness, generally a minister or teacher. The questions are 
sent to the witness, who arranges for the time and place 
of the examination with the student. Immediately at the 
close of the test the results are sent to the Registrar with a 
certificate from the witness that the student has received 
no assistance besides what the question paper allowed. If 
the examination is successfully passed, a certificate for 
the course is given ; and when the student has received six- 
teen courses, according to the curriculum explained in the 
annual Calendar published by the College, he is gradu- 
ated. At graduation the College, in virtue of a charter 
from the State of New York, confers the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. 

For those who are not prepared to do the work of the 
regular college courses, such preparatory training as may be 
needed is offered. Elementary Latin, Greek, French, and 
German are taught by an inductive method. The student, 
with all necessary helps, is started at the very beginning 
with translation, taking only a few words for the first les- 
son, and mastering the principles of the grammar and 
language which are illustrated by these; in this way the 
languages are more easily learned and the grammar more 
permanently fixed in the memory. Gradually the lessons 
are lengthened, and rapid, thorough progress is made. In 
the preparatory department is also offered such training in 
English and mathematics as is needed to enable the student 
to take up the college courses in these subjects with suc- 
cess. 

Those persons desiring special training in certain definite 
lines, but not having the time or inclination to complete a 
full college curriculum, may take any of the courses offered 
in the College, provided they are prepared to do the 
work intelligently. The taking of such special courses 
imposes no obligation upon the student to do the work of 
courses in which he may not be interested. 

The growth of the College since its beginning in 1884 
has been all that could be expected. ‘The confidence which 
those who have tried its methods have in it is shown by 
the fact that several who began in its first term are still 
taking special courses. New students enroll daily. Dur- 
ing the past year the growth has been at least sixty per 
cent. over that of the preceding year, and the outlook for 
the future now seems more encouraging to those interested 
in it than at any time in its previous history. 


* 
Notes About Royalty 


By William W. Ellsworth 


An American official told me that at a certain state 
dinner he sat beside the present Czarevitch of Russia— 
the. young man who was recently assaulted by a Japanese 
fanatic; and in the course of a long conversation the 
Czarevitch told him some interesting things about his own 
life. He seemed to fully realize the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of his future position ; in fact, to be almost weighed 
down beneath them. He spoke of the long years of prep- 
aration, the many studies, the necessity of not only acquir- 
ing foreign languages but, in his case, the need of becom- 
ing more or less acquainted with the numerous dialects 
of his own people. He must know something of the 
habits and aims of the roving Tartars on the steppes of 
Asia, and of the quiet Finns of the north. The science of 
government had been taught him for many years, and since 
the age of sixteen he had regularly attended the sessions 
of the Council of State. He must know how to command 
an army, and he must familiarize himself with the proper 
evolutions of a squadron of battle-ships. He assured his 
interested auditor that if any one supposed the pathway of 
a future emperor to be strewn with roses—at least of one 
who would sometime be the Czar of all the Russias, and 
who conscientiously sought to fit himself for the duties of 
that great position—he was greatly mistaken. 


During the celebration of a royal wedding held in a 
small European capital not very long ago, one could see a 
number of famous royalties together, and it was interesting 
to note their different ways. The old King of Denmark 
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was often to be seen on the street clad in a check suit, and 
with a slouch hat pulled over his eyes and a cigar in his 
mouth. In striking contrast was the public appearance of 
the young German Emperor, always in full uniform, usually 
white, and in great state. He seemed to carry a little 
royal chip on his little royal shoulder. 

We Americans cannot understand how the Germans 
relish such egotistic utterances as “I and the Empire have 
suffered a great loss,” “I, and I alone, am master of Ger- 
many,” and more of the same sort; but the truth is, they 
like it, With all their advanced ideas in science, art, and 
religion, they still recognize the divinity that doth hedge a 
king, and the Emperor is to-day the most popular man in 
Germany. It is evident from the amount of information 
regarding his movements and utterances that reaches the 
outside world that he would not limit his popularity to his 
own dominion. One wonders if there is not a well- 
managed “ press bureau” concealed somewhere about that 
Potsdam palace. 


The King of Greece is an inferior-looking man, with a 
beautiful wife. On Sundays he may be seen in the private 
box of a little German Lutheran chapel, to which the pub- 
lic is admitted, in the palace at Athens. The wife of the 
Crown Prince, a plain young German woman, the German 
Emperor’s sister, used to sit beside him, but now she goes 
to the Greek church with her husband. The Queen 
attends a Russian church. Up to last year the Crown 
Prince was the only member of the family who attended 
the church of his country. 

An American lady who was in Athens a few months ago 
received permission, through the Master of Ceremonies, to 
walk in the gardén of the palace. She presented the card 
one pleasant afternoon at the proper hour, and was 
admitted with her children. The only other occupants 
were the King and the young princes, and although the 
two parties passed each other repeatedly in the same path, 
his Majesty took no notice whatever, by even the smallest 
courteous gesture, of his guests. Kings are usually most 
affable to strangers, but the imported ruler of the Hellenes 
seems to be an exception. He is said to have made a 
great deal of money, and to have in view a retirement to 
Copenhagen and London, in which case the Crown Prince 
will continue the business at the old stand. He will not 
be greatly missed in Athens. 


King Humbert of Italy is a very popular sovereign» 
although evidently something of a “poser.” But where 
would kings be if they didn’t pose? He, too, has a beautiful 
wife. One may often meet the King driving through the 
streets of Rome in his dog-cart, sitting up straight and 
handsome, with his frock-coat tightly buttoned over a well- 
rounded figure, and his heavy gray mustache projecting on 
either side of his face. If you also are in a carriage, eti- 
quette demands that you stand and remove your hat— 
which is an awkward thing to do. 


One wonders if Albert Victor, the oldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, is going to make a success of the Heir-Appar- 
ency. Certainly he is far from being a popular young 
man now, and the thought of what might happen to the 
British throne in case of the death of the Queen and of the 
Prince of Wales must wake a Tory up in the night, if it 
ever comes to him in his dreams. 

But this is only a serious introduction to a little story, 
which is here put down because it is new to print, so far 
as I know. It is said to have greatly amused the royal 
family, especially the Queen. 

When Albert Victor, or “ Prince Eddie,’ as he is called 
(when he isn’t known as “ Collars and Cuffs”), was at Cam- 
bridge, he was strolling one day in the country, and over- 
took a fellow-student who was vainly endeavoring to light 
a refractory pipe. 

““What’s the matter?” said the Prince. “Let me light 
it for you.” 

“Oh, you teach your grandmother to suck eggs, will 
you?” was the drawling reply, followed by a much quicker, 
“‘ By Jove! you know,—I beg your pardon! I had forgot- 
ten who your grandmother was.” 
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The Procrustes Family 


By Rose Terry Cooke 


O you think, my friend, that there was 
but one Procrustes, long since dead ? 
You do not know, then, that we never 
die. I do not mean that our garments 
of flesh never wear, or rust, or return 
to the sods of the valley; we all know 
that. Nor doI mean that the spirit 
===" of man never dies; gladly or sadly, 
we know that the “vital spark” vanishes away, and 
we say it dies, not knowing what else to say. But 
it is something more impalpable than presence or life 
that we leave to the world when we become invisible 
therein—not precisely character or influence, but a heritage 
of our peculiar nature that follows us like the tossing wake 
of a vessel, materializes in other human beings, and lives 
for good or evil when the centuries have forgotten us, 
and even our monuments, epitaph and all, are fine grave- 
dust. Did the tyrant Nero die “and leave the world no 
copy”? Not at all. I lived next door to him once; he 
had no longer an imperial city to tyrannize over and ter- 
rify, but he had a family. Did Cleopatra depart forever 
when the asp did its sure work? Cleopatra has an Irish 
name to-day, and Antony, fer a/ias, is just as mad about 
her, and as ready to wreck kingdoms—little ones—for her 
smile as he was all those long years ago. Do you think 
the men who persecuted the prophets and martyred the 
saints, who destroyed kindred and friends for a theological 
point, are dead yet? Why, I do assure you that they go 
about our streets to-day, belong to our churches, harangue 
in our pulpits, write letters to the newspapers, and set at 
naught their brothers for whom Christ died. Let us all get 
down on our knees, and say for them with one accord the 
divine prayer of our patient Lord and Master, “ Father, 
forgive them! for they know not what they do.” But in 
the meantime, while we hope the Lord will forgive them, 
what can we do to mend them? They are a very uncom- 
fortable sort of neighbor even; their minor detail is dif- 
ficult to endure. 

Only yesterday little Mrs. Procrustes assailed me in the 
shape of a next-door friend. 

“Why do not you use more vegetables in your family? 
They are so wholesome and so economical. We almost 
live on vegetables at my house. My people do not use half 
the meat you do; it is really not wholesome.” 

In vain do I explain to her that my family do not like 
vegetables. If my table were heaped with the best and 
freshest of the tribe, my husband would dine on bread and 
butter, and inquire, with that meekness which is born of 
injustice, why he could not have a steak, a chop, or even 
hash. Betty eats potatoes and corn only, and Bridget, 
accustomed to the luxurious diet of her native country, 
demands meat three times a day, or gives immediate 
“notice.” Nothing of excuse avails me; Mrs. Procrustes 
is strong and pitiless. 

“Well, they ought to learn to likethem. / would starve 
‘em into it!” 

Perhaps she would; I cannot. I have at last learned the 
full significance of the proverb that discriminates sharply 
between bringing a horse to water and making him drink. 
I do not wish to have Peter dine always at a restaurant, 
Betty fall into the doctor's hands, or Bridget post me, 
among all that great secret society that undermines and 
rules us unfortunate housekeepers, as “ Meaner than the 
dirrt undher me fut; ready to shtarve me wid her ould 
vigitables.” No, I cannot be boycotted because I do not 
fit the Procrustean bed of my well-meaning friend. 

In comes her cousin— Miss Procrusta Fadd, She seizes 
the newspaper and begins to fan herself with it in a furious 
fashion 

“Oh! how hot your house «/ How can you bear it? 
I do believe it is eighty-five. I should die here in a week,” 

I mention gently that I am racked with rheumatism, 





stabbed with neuralgia, always coughing with chronic 
bronchitis, shivering with the incurable exhaustion of 
grippe, and must either keep my house warm enough to 
enable me to keep on my feet and earn my daily bread, or 
else take to my bed and let my family take the conse- 
quences. But Miss Fadd wants me to be head-shortened 
because I am longer than her bed; she remonstrates : 

“ T think you ought to harden yourself; this is all a matter 
of habit. Look at me! I never wear half the clothes you 
do, or burn a third part as much coal, and I am always 
warm enough.” 

I endeavor to tell her that I have always had a sensitive 
skin and a feeble circulation, and never have passed a day 
in my life without severe pain somewhere. 

What is that to her? She leaves me with a contemptuous 
sniff, and says abroad that I am a poor, weak, self-indulgent 
creature. Another friendly soul admonishes me on my use 
of gas. It costs so much; why will I use it so freely ? 

She does not stop to consider how expensive it is to 
strain one’s eyes ; how large is an oculist’s bill; how hard 
it would be if I were to lose the sight that is so absolute a 
necessity to a writer. She and her family all have weak 
eyes. I know very well they are overstrained for want of 
light, but it tires me so to be stretched to the length of her 
bed that I make no attempt to fit her to mine. I only 
listen and hold on to my temper, for I know how kind is 
her intention, and how exactly her own bed fits and suits 
—her! 

But these are little thorns, small and futile endeavors at 
fitting me over; the real terrors of the Procrustean method 
arrive when I am desired and exhorted to distrust and be dis- 
loyal to certain of my friends of whom Mrs, P. does not 
approve. She thinks, she believes, she 4nows that my dear 
friend So-and-so is deceitful, unkind, full of grave faults, 
and warns me to put no further confidence in him or her. 
She has no faith in that person, therefore I must give up 
mine. 

Then the old Adam within me arises and asserts himself, 
and defies this disturber to slice off my head or drag me 
out to the proper extenuance of her measure. 

I know how true and tried and nobte my dear friends 
are. I thank God for them every day. But for them I 
should be a hopeless wreck, and long for death “more 
than for hid treasures.” No living tyrant shall wrest my 
love and loyalty from my heart. I do not believe that 
death will destroy it. Procrustes is in vain here. But he 
returns in the shape of my literary critics, and says, with 
the air of a competent hangman : 

“Your work is feeble, unequal; you do not attain a 
high standard ; you should always strive to reach the high- 
est possible place, and never be satisfied with what you 
do.” 

I knew all that before, friend. I feel it far more deeply 
and painfully than you can. I do not expect to be a 
Shakespeare ; as far as I know, there never was but one, 
unless he was Lord Bacon. 

Yet even Shakespeare was unequal in his work; there 
are inequalities even in his sonnets. Has not Wordsworth 
written trash? Coleridge nonsense? Southey platitudes ? 
both the Brownings inexplicable stuff? and Tennyson the 
twaddle of a British poet laureate? If these fixed stars 
glimmer and scintillate, why, O Procrustes, may not a tiny 
rush-light throb and flicker without being extinguished ? 

If you could step into my shoes, Procrustes; endure ill 
health, loss, privation, anxiety, and through it all have to 
work for your daily bread when the ink from your pen- 
point seems rather to be blood from your veins than inno- 
cent writing-fluid; if your sleep was restless and rare, 
broken with exasperating spasms of coughing and tortured 
by dreams of fever; if your food was tasteless to the 
tongue and hurt the stinging throat; if your night-waking 
was haunted with anxieties and your uprising with dread 
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and exhaustion—do you think even your keen criticisms 
would be as “equal ” in their bitter acuteness as they are 
now? 

Dear Procrustes, do not try any more to fit my poor 
stature to your measure! It pleases you, I know, but it 
hurts me. If 1 am only a frog, for that very reason I feel 
the more such stones as you throw at me; they hit hard 
and the bruises ache. 

But worst of all is the modern tyrant of this race who 
tries to wring my religious belief into such shape as his 
own has. I have my own ideas, and I got them out of the 
Bible—the only light and guidance that has ever helped 
me through “ the wilderness of this world ”—and so long 
as life and reason endure with me, I expect and intend to 
creep on in the friendly rays of that light, even unto the 
mists of Jordan and the Valley of the Shadow. But here 
come about me not one but a swarm of the Procrustean 
brood; one tells me that there is no hope of my salvation 
if I read the Scriptures for myself; a priest must give me 
his word that God’s Word means what it says, and I must 
pare my faith down to fit the priestly pallet ; but I refuse 
to be docked or drawn out for that purpose. The word of 
the Lord is his, and no man shall interpret it to me while 
I can ask and receive heavenly wisdom to understand it. 

Another looks upon me as little better than one of the 
wicked because I do not subscribe to certain doctrines 
that are as manna to his soul, and ought to be as divine 
food to mine. He thinks his own creed is the uw/#ima ratio, 
and vitally necessary to salvation. I do not. I do not 
think that I can enter into the mind of the omniscient God 
and understand his dealings with his creatures, or see the 
reasons of his way with men or angels. It is all-sufficient 
with me that “God so loved the world.” Ineffable and 
divine music is in the sentence; it is a sound as of “ harp- 
ers harping with their harps,” “the voice of a great multi- 
tude” “saying Alleluia ;” “and every creature” “ saying, 
Blessing and honor and glory and power be unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb forever 
and ever.” In that flood of divine love and power doc- 
trines and speculations float away forever from my soul ; it 
“passeth knowledge,” it exhausts my small capacity even 
to think of it. 

“ But,” says Doctor Procrustes, “ Paul believed in all 
these things ; he set forth himself all this election and pre- 
destination, decrees, free-will, fore-knowledge.”’ 

Very true, but I am not Paul. I am only a limited, sor- 
rowful, way-worn, and storm-stayed woman; well-nigh 
through with the cares of this world. My creed is brief, 
but it is enough for me; it is my daily bread of life, an 
anchor to my soul, sure and steadfast ; and, besides, did 
Paul ever say a belief in these things was necessary to 
salvation? Not he! they were “accidentals,” as musi- 
cians say; Paul had but one aim—to preach Christ; to 
repeat over and again the great diapason of the new song: 

“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 

Go thy way, Procrustes! This couch fits me; I will not 
be adapted to yours. 

Here will I find my place of rest, 
While others go and come; 

No more a stranger or a guest, 
But like a child at home. 

But here is another friend—or fiend !—who asks why I 
ache and am weary, when, if I only have faith enough in 
God, I can be instantly well. I must be a poor sort of a 
Christian, in fact only a nominal one, if I cannot have 
faith enough to be saved from all physical evils. That bed 
does not fit me either. I do not find it described in the 
Bible. I believe in prayer to bring patience and submis- 
sion, to give strength and hope and even material bless- 
ings; work to do, bread to eat, friends, health—if it seems 
to our Father that they are good for us; but | know that 
an answer to prayer may be denial as well as assent, for 
God knows our needs better than we do, and will care for 
them before our wishes. I do not find it promised any- 
where that He will work miracles for us, or that we shall 
be spared the discipline of pain and exhaustion because we 
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do not like it! I cannot be shortened beyond the measure 
of His revealed will. 

Then comes another—worst of all the tribe—and tells 
me that my ideas are senseless ; that there is nothing in 
Christianity—no God, no life to come. He was once a 
minister of the Gospel—now he denies it all, daily. He 
says I am a fool to receive all this folly, to trust in these 
lies; that I must cut off my head and fit myself for that 
dark bed of annihilation and extinction which is surely 
every human being’s finalend. I think I prefer to bea fool ! 

But is it I who deserve that opprobrious name? What 
does his wisdom give him? Is he happier, better, or more 
contented than he was when he believed in God? Does 
he honestly prefer the blackness and darkness of nonen- 
tity, the opaque despair that lies before him here and 
hereafter, to the strength and hope and joy of the faithful 
Christian? Ah! what a‘knell sounds for him out of the 
Word ! 

“The fool hath said in his heart, ‘There is no God.’ ” 
It is not I who am foolish, then, but you, my poor straying, 
pitiable brother ; you, who offer me stones for bread and 
fill your own mouth with the choking husks which even 
swine would disdain to eat, for they know their master, and 
receive their daily food from him with at least the bestial 
acknowledgment you deny. Do not hope to fit my 
religious faith or my moral stature to your tyrannic couch. 

Nor is it only as individuals that the Procrustes family 
still torture their brethren ; they try their power as diocesan 
committees, as majorities in General Assemblies, in con- 
sociations and conventions. Here you see a man head 
and shoulders above his comrades, from the very force of 
his moral character invited to “come up higher” in out- 
ward position, and at once springs up a small crop of 
Procrustean fungi eager to make his pathway noisome and 
slippery with paltry accusation. Not his nominal brethren 
only, but a meddlesome contingent of the Procrustean 
maids and matrons, addle-headed women, disappointed 
cranks, who like to exploit their opinions and flaunt their ' 
devotion abroad. Will they cut off the giant’s head and 
fit him to their pallet? They will try! 

Or here a troop of “grave and reverend seigniors” 
pounce upon one of their own company who cannot 
honestly walk in the steps of Calvin; possibly would have 
declined to burn Servetus; and, after due rumors, whisper- 
ings, and counselings, vote, “ Off with his head ’”—and this 
is their brother for whom Christ died! Oh, how often 
return to me those sorrowful, awful words: “ When the 
Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 

Yet while I speak I hear a still voice that whispers to 
me, “Is there no tyranny in your own judgment? no in- 
justice in the way you mete out reprobation to your 
brethren?” And, with my hand on my mouth and my 
face in the dust, I am forced to cry aloud: 

“Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord! 
for in thy sight shall no flesh living be justified.” 

Only, dear brothers and sisters, with your eager desire 
to fit your little world, one by one, to the perfect measure 
of your own bed, let us, you and I both, before we try the 
crucial expedient of extension or decapitation, recall the 
word of the Lord by the mouth of his servant Paul : 

“Look not every man upon his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.”’ 

And, more divine, authoritative, and final, the Master’s 
own exhortation : 

“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also even so unto them.” 

Lie down on their beds before you hale them on to yours, 
and see how you like to be forced to adopt your neighbor's 
ideas, or reflect in what condition this poor world would 
be if we were all of us made from the same material and 
cut out from the same pattern ! 

When we all take this point of view, the race of Procrustes 
will die out, the millennium will come, and every man will 
reach “the perfect stature of a man in Christ Jesus,” and 
the New Song resound from every human tongue 

“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and 
nation,’ 








The Home 
The Limit of Use 


“] REMEMBER you made a promise last year which you 
have not kept; I have not bothered you, for I knew you 
were busy; but I want to know now when you are going 
to keep it.” 

“ Not this summer. 
the time.” 

“What you need to learn is how to keep a margin.” 
This conversation occurred recently between two women on 
their way out of church. 

“What you need to learn is how to keep a margin.” 
The words kept ringing over and over in the hearer’s head. 
What would it be to have a margin? It would mean 
liberty ; the ability to choose what she would do. Was she 
not making one of the greatest mistakes a human being 
could make in the system she had adopted of living with 
every minute mortgaged? Was it not living in debt? 
What was the difference between assigning a use for every 
dollar of income, and filling every minute of time, using 
physical strength up to its limit, leaving no margin for the 
emergencies that come almost daily into every life? These 
questions, like Banquo’s ghost, would not down. 

Every intelligent woman would resent the accusation 
that she lived up to the limit of her income. But is not 
the crime against society and herself as deeply dyed if she 
leave no margin of time or strength to meet the unexpected 
demands that are constantly being made; if she is forced 
to turn from pressing need because of empty purse, or 
from indifference born of energies exhausted, or because 
there is no time to give? Is there not a poverty of soul 
that is due to the exhaustion of mind and body which limits 
growth as much as does poverty of purse? And we all 
know that poverty of purse means limit of power. 

If we would all acquire that wisdom which would teach 
us to say “ No” to ourselves, as well as to the outer world, 
we should have a margin that would give us liberty; that 
would enable us to say “ Yes” when the need came for 
what we had to give. It would leave time and strength 
for the graces of life, which too many of us have shut out 
of our thought. Emerson says that the man who lives 
only to be useful is a beggar, and he is right. For the 
claims of love are greater than those of use, and we steal 
from the spiritual, the divine in ourselves, if we use all 
time, talent, and money to produce tangible results. 

If we would each become the all-round woman, whose 
calm nerves, unweighted mind, and freedom from hurry 
make her a tower of strength in the times of emergency, 
whether they come within the four walls of her own home 
or the larger sphere where she is felt, we must keep a 
margin of time, of strength, and of money. 


r 
The Moral Side of Good Cookery 


II. 
By Mary Hinman Abel 


Ir, whether from carelessness, ignorance, or poverty, 
the food is not what it should be, nature is sure to take 
revenge, first, last, and always, in physical degeneration. 
The meager development of the ill fed among the poor of 
our cities is well enough known to us; but deficiency in 
quantity is not the only fault in diet ; and those that are 
under-nourished because of ill-chosen, monotonous, or 
poorly flavored food are too common in every class. 

Again, mental deterioration and lack of energy are very 
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apt to follow upon mal-nutrition, and this explains some 
facts at first puzzling. 

Dr. Carl von Rechenberg published in 1890 a careful 
study of the food of the hand-weavers living in the district 
of Zittau,in so remarkable a paper that it has received 
high praise from such authorities as Ludwig, the greatest 
living physiologist. 

Among these people, whose hours of work are long, and 
whose pay is exceedingly small, are found many families 
whose food costs less than $30 apiece a year per adult. It 
consists mainly of potatoes and bread. The little animal food 
that is taken is in butter and milk, meat being eaten but a 
few times during the year. Green vegetables are too dear 
to be allowed often to vary this diet; dried vegetables are 
not in favor; and these weavers seem to have neither skill 
nor inclination to use the many cheap flavors known to the 
French and Swiss peasant. And yet these are people 
having at least sufficient health and strength to weave at a 
hand-loom from thirteen to sixteen hours daily; and, 
although frequently described as pale and sickly looking, 
never robust, they live to a fair age, and do not seem to 
suffer greatly from disease. Our first thought is that they 
must often resort to drink, driven to desperation by this 
monotonous food ; but we read that they are contented and 
temperate, and—show no desire to better their lot! Mark 
this as giving the key. 

This people seems to be a curious product of heredity and 
selection, in that respect reminding us of the Georgia 
“Cracker.” Be assured that if, perchance, a daring spirit 
arise among them, he soon seeks some more congenial 
field—becomes, perhaps, an A“swanderer to America, where 
his wants speedily become more numerous; and the com- 
munity, relieved of the disturbing element, settles down 
again to contentment and potatoes. For generations and 
from childhood these people have been used to the same 
work, food, and other conditions of life, till now no change 
is desired. Even when better food is offered they do not 
welcome it. Who can but see that their contentment 
means a decay of mental energy, just as their pale faces 
and lank forms show lack of bodily vigor; and should 
advancing competition or changes in trade take away their 
work, we would find them utterly lacking in the surplus 
power needed for adaptation to new conditions. 

According to Dr. von Rechenberg, though these people 
rise from their three meals a day of potatoes and bread 
with their hunger satisfied, they have not eaten enough, 
because the appetite is not sufficiently stimulated by the 
few mild flavors that the food contains, and because the 
system cannot take up enough of but one or two food 
materials to meet its wants. 

When food no longer tastes good, we cease to eat, and 
hence the importance of all those flavors, tastes, and inno- 
cent stimuli that make eating a pleasure until enough has. 
been appropriated not only to sustain life, but to give vigor 
and endurance; and this is especially true for those 
deprived of healthy outdoor life. Of course it is idle to. 
say that the pleasures of eating can be carried too far, but 
aldermen are comparatively few among us, while many are 
they whose food is in some way not as nourishing as it 
should be, and who consequently suffer in body, nerve, or 
brain. 

Moreover, in most such cases the cheated system seeks 
stimuli that are far less innocent than those which good 
cookery furnishes, for certainly, the world over, poor food 
has been accompanied by the abuse of tea, coffee, alcohol, 
or their like. Matthieu Williams tells us that he traveled 
in Italy during a year of plenty and never saw a drunken 
man ; that another year he took the same tour when the 
potato plant, the grapevine, and the silkworm had been 
smitten with disease and the peasantry were reduced for 
almost their sole food to a kind of mush made of spoiled 
corn meal, and this time he found drunkenness on every 
side. 

Dr. F. Mendel two years ago called attention to the 
extensive use of coffee among the laborers on the govern- 
ment works at Essen. Their food was very poor, and the 


cheap Ceylon coffee, containing a large per cent. of caffeine, 
was used to keep them up to their work, and with results. 
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on the physique hardly less deplorable than those that 
follow the abuse of alcohol. 

And the tea habit in its worst form is found almost 
exclusively among those whose food is monotonous and 
badly cooked. Sewingwomen that came to the New Eng- 
land Kitchen in Boston gave ample evidence on this point, 
and told of their improved condition when they began to 
use the food there furnished. 

Now, in our rich land, where the raw material is cheap 
and where the markets afford a great variety of natural 
flavors, there is no reason, except in cases of abject poverty, 
why the food as placed upon the table should not meet all 
reasonable requirements as to nutritiousness, variety, and 
good flavor; but the mechanic’s wife may set her table as 
if there were scarcity in the land, and she may drive her 
husband to the gin-shop with her stringy meat and soggy 
potatoes and her careless cold bites where a warm, nourish- 
ing meal is needed. 

I once asked a city missionary of large experience how 
much of the drunkenness he met with was chargeable to 
the wife and her careless housekeeping. He replied 
gallantly, “ Well, not being a woman, I will only charge the 
wives with one-half.” 

¥ 


Concerning Women’s Clubs 
By Amelia K. Wing 


WHEREVER, in town or country, two or three women find 
themselves animated by a like noble ambition to know, to 
do, to be more than the hitherto restricted limits of their 
lives would permit, let them bravely resolve to take a step 
in advance for themselves and their sisters, and organize a 
woman’s club. 

As a preliminary measure they should first make them- 
selves acquainted with what is being done by other women 
in other places. 

Let them send to clubs in their vicinity asking for copies 
of their constitutions, and to 44 East Fourteenth Street, 
New York City, for a copy of the “ Home Maker,” which 
is the organ of the General Federation of Clubs, and con- 
tains in its Cycle Department reports of the various clubs 
throughout the country. Let ihem then agree to visit other 
women whom they may suspect of a hidden longing in the 
same direction, propose their plan, and obtain their co- 
operation. A woman’s club must be begun in enthusiasm 
and must supply a real need; and unless the community be 
hopelessly dominated by a few conservative leaders or hope- 
lessly given over to society and fashion, there will be little 
difficulty. Women of ordinary intelligence who have access 
to the papers will respond readily andeagerly. The move- 
ment is “in the air,” and needs but the touch of a leader 
to call it into life. 

Let the two or three who have started the movement 
appoint a first meeting, to call together those who are, all 
unconsciously, “ turning the world upside down.” Be pre- 
pared with the reports of other clubs, and, if possible, an 
outline of a constitution, adapted to the locality, and to 
be discussed and adopted article by article. This con- 
stitution should be simple and brief, meeting only first 
requirements. Experience will teach where to amend and 
where to eliminate. Proceed to elect officers, according to 
methods decided. 

If a club be so fortunate as to have in these formative 
days, one or two women of experience in other clubs or in 
charitable work, there will be little difficulty, less uncer- 
tainty and discussion, and speedier results. But if, as is 
usually the case, all are equally timid and self-distrustful, 
afraid lest they be thought conspicuous, there may be two 
or three conversational meetings, and a committee may be 
appointed to draft a constitution. 

When and where the meetings shall take place; 
whether the membership shall be limited; the amount of 
annual dues—and as a club is not a philanthropic or money- 
making organization, the annual dues for current expenses 
should end the money obligation—all these questions are 
matters to be decided by each club in accordance with 
the conditions and needs of the community. 
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The first essential is a spirit of unity, a common purpose ; 
not merely a selfish desire for self-culture, but a real wish 
to elevate the local society, to become a power for good in 
the community. Members should not be selected from 
one social clique, or from one line of work. The con- 
ditions of life are such that we are all prone to get into 
ruts, to know only those who are congenial. Women 
especially need the knowledge which comes from contact 
with those out of their set. The club should do for them 
what business does for their husbands and_ brothers. 
The club should be the place where social position and 
wealth gain no favors, but where character and aim are 
the sole requirements. The woman of wealth and the self- 
supporting woman equally need its influence. 

A club should not ally itself to any one progressive 
movement to the exclusion of others, throwing all its force 
in one direction. It should be above and beyond all 
special lines of work, with a flexibility that can compre- 
hend many; a sort of clearing-house for ideas, where 
women may interchange opinions as to the best and wisest 
methods, thus enabling themselves to work elsewhere with 
a clearer understanding. 

Be on the alert to improve, if possible, the already organ- 
ized forces of the locality, to better the educational facilities, 
the charitable organizations, the street-cleaning department, 
anything where an organized body of cultivated women can 
make themselves heard. This is legitimate work for women, 
and the influence is tremendous. Recognizing that the 
best service one can render others is the influence of an 
unselfish, well-ordered life, the main object of a woman’s 
club must be self-development. 

The best method yet found is to form several commit- 
tees, requiring each member to belong to one, on various 
topics, such as art, education, the home, current events, 
literature, whatever may be thought best, assigning certain 
afternoons to the presentation of each. It is well to have 
one or two papers on the topic carefully prepared, to be 
followed by a discussion or conversation. 

To train the members to join in the discussion is the 
most difficult task of all. But begin with some theme with 
which women are familiar—of the home and training of 
children ; and do not depend for ideas upon reading and 
the encyclopedia, but evolve them from observation, from 
conclusions derived from actual experience; thus they will 
be genuine and helpful, and there will be more freedom. 
From these you will soon reach out to theories and phi- 
losophies and scientific knowledge, and the commonest 
things will become invested with importance and dignity. 


‘The events of life are so varied and follow each other so 


rapidly, and there is so much to learn, that one has but to 
touch almost any subject, however unpromising, with an 
inquisitive mind, to find that it at once becomes alive with 
interest and possibility. 

In the club, as nowhere else, will women find apprecia- 
tive listeners, incentive to effort, and the ambition to make 
the “best of herself.” The success of the club will depend 
much upon the president; who, whether she be able to 
express herself in several languages or in one, whether she 
be a college or a public school graduate, must be a woman 
of general reading and information, full of zeal and enthu- 
siasm, with a good knowledge of parliamentary law and 
human nature, of a judicial, impartial mind, a kind heart 
to cover defects, and an ability to draw out the timid and 
repress the irrepressible, never by her superiority discourag- 
ing any effort. 

Lastly, let us not hesitate to admit that we simply 
enjoy it; and let us not forget the recreative, social 
side of the woman’s club. Not only do we enjoy the new 
channels of thought, the new arena offered for the expres- 
sion of our views and ideas, but the sense of camaraderie 
and fellowship which it engenders is something hereto- 
fore almost unknown to women, and has no small share in 
the enjoyment. 

An occasional tea or luncheon is a great aid to the 
promotion of this feeling. Sometimes invite the husbands 
and lovers, and they will soon learn that we are working 
with and for them, and not antagonistic to them. 

In truth, the changed subjects of conversation intro- 
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duced in the home and in society, the heightened interest 
in life, the newer and more comprehensive ideas of a 
mother’s duties and a woman’s opportunity, the fuller devel- 
opment of the whole being which the woman’s club pro- 
duces, render it one of the educational factors of our 
time, and an auxiliary to all that is elevating and enno- 
bling. 
»* 


Birds in their Homes 


In Mud Huts and Caves 
By Olive Thorne Miller 


I WONDER if any of my readers have ever seen barn- 
swallows gathering mud to build their funny little huts in 
the barn. They come down to a partly dried pool in the 
road, half fly and half hop about on their absurd little feet 
till they fill their beaks with the clay, and then fly off with 
the load. 

A swallow is almost as much of a cripple in getting 
about on the ground as that other small-footed personage, 
the Chinese lady. Happily, he has small use for feet ; his 
life is mostly on the wing; flying he gets his food, skim- 
ming over the water he snatches his drink or takes a flying 
dip for a bath; and on the wing he even feeds his little 
ones. 

Every one knows his castle of mud on one end of the 
big cross-beam in an old barn, or perhaps saddled on to 
one of the braces or a big wooden peg. But not every 
one, I am sure, has seen the pretty baby swallows, standing 
on the edge of the nest day after day, stretching themselves 
and eating from morning till night, so that their wings may 
grow, and they too may fly out of the old barn some morn- 
ing to begin their happy life in the air. 

One day I saw two or three of the little swallows learn- 
ing to take food on the wing. They were able to fly a 
little, and were seated together in the lowest point of a 
window-sash without glass. The sash was put into the end 
of the barn corner-wise, so it made a sharp point at the 
bottom. Here sat the two in a heap, looking at their 
elders sailing around in the sunshine. Every few minutes 
one of the parents would sweep up outside, and, without 
alighting, almost without pausing, stuff a morsel into a 
baby mouth and goon. Those youngsters learned to be 
very expert in snatching food, and when they joined the 
merry party in the air they were readily fed while both 
they and the parents were flying. 

A prettier house of mud is made by another of the family, 
the eave-swallow. This canny little bird likes the fresh 
air, as well as a roof over his head. He seeks on the out- 
side of the barn a projecting board, sometimes even a big 
nail or wooden peg up under the eaves, and, with this for 
a foundation, he builds his comfortable home. It is not a 
mere cup; it has a domed roof, and a covered passage or 
hall in front, and droll enough it looks to see a row of these 
clay cottages side by side—for they are social, like all the 
swallow tribe—with here and there a bird sitting in the 
doorway looking out. 

Of mud, too, is built very largely the home of the robins 
on the apple trees, and the queer little domicile of 
the queer little phcebe, who spends half his time on the 
peak of the barn, calling, ever calling to the absent 
Pheebe. 

To see the trim little snowbird—the Ju.co—with his 
suit of dark slate, almost black, and his dairty white vest, 
one would never suspect him of living in a cave in the 
earth. Yet that is his choice, and in such a spot, away in 
among small tree-rootlets, I once saw a junco family. ‘Two 
babies were in the nest, both asleep, when a finger was 
gently put in to see if any one was at home. They were 
a good deal surprised, of course, but not a bit hurt, and, 
after the fashion of bird babies, they began to call for 
something to eat. I once thought that growing boys were 
the hungriest creatures that live, but I’ve changed my 
mind since I knew young birds. We did not dare to feed 
the baby juncos, for we did not know their bill of fare, so 
we retired to a convenient distance and waited for the 
elders to come home. 
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When they did come, they hesitated a little about going 
home right before our eyes, but we kept perfectly still, and, 
after fidgeting about a while, they went in, and we watched 
them a long time, coming and going with insect after insect 
for those gaping baby mouths. 

The most dainty little bird home, which may be called a 
cave, is made by the oven-bird, or golden-crowned thrush, 
Not only is it a comfortable nest, with a nice bed for the 
babies, of soft old leaves desiccated and bleached till white 
and like lace, but it has a roof over it, and sometimes the 
entrance is screened like a door. It is very pretty to 
watch the mother bird tiptoeing about, busily arranging 
her quaint little cottage in the leaves, and prettier still to 
see her brooding her treasures, looking peacefully out ona 
restless world, though almost under one’s feet, because 
she feels sure she will not be seen. Nor is there much 
danger; her tiny roof looks like a thousand other little 
humps on the ground, and the soft brown and white in her 
feathers harmonizes perfectly with the great mass of browns 
and whites of the woods, 

Last summer a certain bird student found a nest of this 
bird which had been crushed in at the top, and the poor 
little builder had been obliged to leave her precious egg 
on the ground in front. Grieved by this misfortune, she 
thought she would help the bird, so she selected a bit of 
twig, kneeled down by the nest, raised the tiny roof with 
her fingers, and carefully propped it up with the twig. 
Then she put the egg in the place prepared for it and 
came away. The next day she looked to see how her help 
was regarded, and, to her delight, found a second egg 
beside the first. We—for I was with her—hoped to 
watch the growth of the oven-bird babies, but somebody, 
snake or squirrel or skunk, got in before us the next day 
and robbed the hard-worked little owner. Finding that 
her secret was out, she deserted the nest, for her only 
safety is in not being seen. ‘ 

The drollest cave-dweller in America is a tiny owl who 
lives in a burrow made by the prairie dog out on our West- 
ern prairies. The prairie dog, you must know, is an indus- 
trious fellow, who finds pleasure in digging a great many 
more rooms and passages than he can possibly use himself, 
while the owl—wisest of birds !—is perfectly willing to 
live in one of the superfluous caves. The two queer com- 
panions are entirely friendly, and are often seen to go into 
one doorway, though whether they live in the same room 
down there in the dark is doubtful. Many passages start 
from one entrance, and probably the owl and the prairie 
dog have each his own private apartments. 

The funniest thing about this bird, however, is not his 
living on friendly terms with an animal, but his comical 
ways as he sits on a pleasant evening upon the little mound 
beside his door. 


r 
Black and White 


I was recently on an accommodatign train that became 
very crowded. At the forward end of the car, on the seat 
facing the passengers, sat a young negro girl about twenty 
years old. She was very neatly dressed in black, and the 
most casual observer would have been attracted by her 
quiet, reposeful manner. At the station beyond where she 
had entered the car three young white girls got in; they 
were evidently going for a day’s pleasure. They entered 
at the end of the car where the young negro girl sat. The 
half of the seat occupied by her was the only seat vacant 
in the car. The three girls stood clinging to the arm of 
the seat and each other, pitching and swinging and gig- 
gling at every lurch of the car. The brakeman entered, 
and, touching one of them, pointed to the vacant seat. The 
girl looked at it, at the occupant, and, drawing herself up 
in the attitude of scorn, with curled lip, she turned her 
back on the seat, saying scornfully, “I prefer standing.” 
Under the dark skin of the girl in that seat there crept a 
deeper color, and she turned her head, bringing her face 
close to the window. A blowcould not have been so cruel. 
The incident brought to mind one that was recently noticed 
in our daily papers. In the graduating class of the high 
school were two negro girls. They held their place in the 
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class, and commanded the respect of all who were brought 
in contact with them. One of the girls was compelled to 
leave school as soon as the examinations were concluded, 
leaving her companion alone. When arrangements were 
being made for the commencement exercises it was evident 
that when the class entered the chapel the negro girl must 
walk with a white girl or else walk alone. Who first made 
this discovery is not known ; but the negro girl went to the 
principal and asked that her diploma be given to her 
before the commencement, as it had been to her colleague. 
He did not decide at once, but let the fact be known quietly 
that the request had been made. At once the president of 
the class went to the girl and requested the privilege of 
walking with her into the chapel, not letting any one in the 
class know what she had done. The negro girl at first 
refused, but yielded to the earnestness that showed a posi- 
tive desire. There was a sensation when, just before the 
class started, it was discovered who would be their presi- 
dent’s companion, and blushes of shame spread over the 
faces of several of the class. The bouquets carried by the 
president and her companion were alike, and as the class 
had voted to wear simple white dresses, the members of 
the class bore no distinctions except such as were the 
result of ability and hard work. 

Both incidents were spoken of in a working-girls’ club, 
when one of the members exclaimed, with a good deal of 
emphasis, “ Do you suppose we will ever learn that feelings 
are the same, no matter what the color of the skin?” while 
another said earnestly, “It’s the color of the heart that 
makes the real difference between folks.” 


¥ 


‘¢ Bonanza” 
By Emily Huntington Miller 


NANNIE was lounging in the hammock under the big 
live oak, conning her verses and admiring her pretty white 
frock, that, from a roll of crumpled muslin, was blossom- 
ing, in Aunt Sally’s skillful hands, into something almost 
as dainty and delicate as the day-lilies by the window. 

“ Thar, honey,” said Aunt Sally, whisking it from the 
ironing- -board, “T lay dey ain’ no puttier gown dan dis yer 
he’bouts. Now I’se gwine do up my head-hankcher, 
‘cause I reckons you and me ’bout de mos’ po’tant folks to 
de bobbycue, ’dout it’s de Gov’ner.” 

Nannie, reminded of the morrow, began to recite to her- 
self the poem with which she had been struggling : 

Brave young army of the children, 
By your royal Leader stand! 

Write upon your stainless banner 
God, and Home, and Native Land. 


Right in the path by Aunt Sally’s door a fat little pick- 
aninny sat contentedly, dipping up sand with an iron spoon 
and ladling it into her lap, greatly to Nannie’s distraction, 
for this little Northern girl could not accustom herself to 
the easy, shiftless fashion in which everything about her 
was managed. 

“ ‘Brave young’—just look at Bonanza, Aunt Sally! 
Now she’s putting that dirt on her head, and Tom says 
there’s jiggers in the sand.” 

“ Shoh, honey, dirt don’ mahter ; I ‘low to wash her up 
fo’ bedtime ef I gits roun’ to it—I’ se got a heap to ten’ to.” 

“Bonanza is such a funny name; you might call it 
Nanzie, though.” 

“TI don’ ’prove of shortnin’ up names. Mars’ Beverly 
tole me dat ar name, an’ it means good luck. It’s mighty 
‘propriate for Bonanzy—she’s de luckiest chile—” 

“Why, Aunt Sally, she’s always in some trouble ; there 
was the time she got on fire;-and tumbling in the water- 
barrel, and getting stuck in the muck-bed, and—my, she’s 
been in more scrapes—” 

“Well, chile, don’ dat prove what I say? Ain’ she git 
out all right every time? She’s de beatinest young un.” 

“Are you going to take her to the barbecue ?” asked 
Nannie, suddenly. 

“Chillen is de foolishest !” said Aunt Sally, with a snort 
of contempt. “ Ye’ reckon I kin hev my min’ ’stracted w’en 
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I gotter ’tend to roastin’ dat steer, an’ pervidin’ for dey-all 
over to Ma’shful Co’t House? Jef’son he’s gwine tek 
care Bonanzy.” 

“Oh,” said tender-hearted Nannie, “then he can’t go 
to the celebration. It’s too bad. Is that what he was 
crying about this morning ?” 

“ Yes, honey, he did take on pow’ful, but I’se qui’ted 
him up, so he’s tor’ble reasonable.” 

“ What did you give him to make up?” 

“Wot I give him wos a right smart dressin’ wid a switch 
off dat china tree, but I’se promus to fetch him a piece 
sweet-pertater pie an’ some chicken gizzards fum de bob- 
bycue.” 

“T don’t call that much to pay for losing a whole day’s 
fun, and the soldiers and the band—” 

“No, chile, ’tain’ so berry much, fer a fac’, but ye see 
Jef’son he ain’ gwine git dat fun nohow; he des gotter 
’sider wedder he take nurrer lickin’, an’ he ‘low he rudder 
hev chicken gizzards an’ sweet-’tater pie.” 

Nannie’s sympathies were still with Jefferson, but, not 
seeing any way in which she could help him, she turned 
her thoughts to her own affairs, as she had much need to. 
For the next day there was to be a grand celebration at 
Marshfield Court-House, and in the procession Nannie 
was to lead a band of children, and carry a beautiful white 
banner. The Governor himself was to be there, and 
when the lawyers and the ministers and the bankers and 
the merchants had made their greetings, she, Nannie 
White, was to take that beautiful banner upon the plat- 
form and recite her poem before them all. Every one of 
the boys wanted to carry the banner, but nobody 
but Nannie would learn the poem, so Mr. Beverly 
Fenton said she should be standard-bearer, and that set- 
tled it, greatly to the disgust of Tom, her oldest cousin. 

They started early in the morning; Nannie with Tom 
and Tracy, her two cousins. It was about half a mile 
through the pine woods to Colonel Dyer’s, where were 
three more recruits, and from that place Washington was 
to carry them all to town in the truck-wagon. Just as 
they came up, Colonel Dyer, who was to escort the Gov- 
ernor, drove away with his splendid black horses. Alick, 
who was usually very jolly, sat up stiff and pompous, and 
looked straight at the horses’ heads, but Colonel Dyer 
smiled at them all, and lifted his hat to Nannie as if she 
had been Aunt Helen herself. 

Will and Maurice and Cortland came rushing to meet 
them, and Maum Judy brought them out some lemonade 
and spice-cakes. They sat on the shady porch, sipping 
and eating and talking merrily, until, by and by, they 
began to wonder why Washington did not make his appear- 
ance, and Maurice went out to investigate. 

“What do you think!” he panted, coming back half 
breathless ; “that Washington has taken the harness and 
gone to town to get it mended. Of course he can’t get it 
done to-day, and that’s the last we shall see of him.” 

“ But what can we do?” said Nannie, when the wrath of 
the boys had spent itself a little. 

“There’s nothing to do but walk,” said Tracy, “and of 
course you must go back. We boys can get there all right.” 

“T can walk as far as you can,” said Nannie. “I walked 
five miles once, up a mountain.” 

Tracy looked incredulous, but Nanny was determined, 
and as there was nobody to consult but Maum Judy, they 
set out for town, enduring the heat and dust and deep 
sand as only children can. 

Just beyond the creek stood the old tobacco-sheds, look- 
ing quite enticing under the shadow of the sweet-gum 
trees, and there the little cavalcade came to a halt at 
Tom’s suggestion, while they stretched themselves on the 
ground and argued about the distance still to be traveled. 

“ There’s something in there,” said Nannie, with a start, 
turning towards the black opening behind her back. 

“Pooh !” said Tom, “girls are always hearing!” He 
marched boldly up tg the door, but stopped suddenly, 
exclaiming : 

“Great Cesar! here’s Bonanza.” 

They all rushed to the shed, and there sat Aunt Sally’s 
treasure, attired in a very dirty frock, her hair wound with 
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strips of red calico into a multitude of little horns, and her 
big eyes calmly regarding them as she sucked a stick of 
striped candy. The small wooden tip-cart by her side held 
a disreputable-looking rag baby, but if she had any other 
escort it was not visible. 

“it’s that no-’count Jef’son,” said Tracy, laughing. 
“ He’s left her here and gone to the celebration; won’t he 
catch it, though, when Aunt Sally gets hold of him !” 

“ Much he’ll care!” said Tom. “He'd take a whipping 
any day to see the soldiers and hear the band.” 

“Poor little thing!” said Nannie, giving Bonanza the 
spice-cake she was eating. ‘‘Do you s’pose he’ll get back 
pretty soon ?” 

“Not likely; let him once hear the band and he’ll for- 
get he ever heard of Bonanza.” 

“ But what'll she do then?” asked Nannie, with a dis- 
mayed face. 

“Do? why, stay here, if she doesn’t take it into her 
horned head to roll out and tumble into the branch.” 

A shout from Maurice drew the boys out to see a big 
gopher, and Nannie sat down with her chin in her hand, 
saying over her verses mechanically and wishing Jefferson 
would come back. 

“Come on!” shouted Will, brushing the sand off his 
knees ; “come on, Nannie!” 

“ And leave Bonanza?” faltered Nannie. 

“ Leave her? of course,” said Tom. “Why should we 
bother about her? She won’t mind any more than a calf 
in a pen.” 

“ They mind; they bawl awfully.” 

“Well, she won’t disturb anybody if she does; most 
likely Jef’son ’ll be back pretty soon.” 

“ You said yourself he wouldn’t, and there’s the branch 
for her to tumble into. Couldn’t we just take her along 
in the cart and find Aunt Sally, or Jef’son, or some of the 
servants ?” 

Such a shout of derision as greeted poor Nannie’s 
proposition! It brought the blood into her face and made 
her lip quiver a little, but it did not shake the determina- 
tion to which her sturdy little heart was settling itself. 

“T shall stay here myself then till Jef’son gets back. 
You can take the banner, Tracy, and tell Mr. Beverly Fen- 
ton I—I couldn’t come.” 

“ All right,” said Tracy, taking the banner without a 
protest; and though Tom stormed angrily and even 
pleaded with Nannie about the absurdity of staying to tend 
a “nigger baby,” he, too, turned away, and the boys went off 
without a backward look at the forlorn little maiden who 
sat under the sweet-gum tree reflecting that they were 
really glad to get rid of her. 

“T don’t care,” said Nannie, which meant she did care 
very much. “S’posin’ I’d stood up there a-saying, 


“ Sad-eyed mothers in their sorrow, 
Little children in their pain, 
Lift to us their hands imploring ; 

Shall they ask for help in vain? 


and all the time I’d left Bonanza to tumble in the branch 
while I went to march with a banner! I know the verses 
mean to grow up to do all you can to fight King Alcohol, 
but it takes a good while to grow up, and Aunt Sally and 
Bonanza want helping now. But it was awful mean for 
Tracy to just szatch,that banner, and I think Tom might 
have said he was sorry not to have me go, and I wish there 
never had been any Bonanza, and I hope Aunt Sally wi// 
whip Jef’son, just the worst whipping—oh, dear me, I’m 
just as bad and cross, and I ’most wish—” 

The tears were running down Nannie’s nose and splash- 
ing on the pretty white gown whose freshness was already 
somewhat damaged. A little noise behind her brought her 
heart into her mouth, and then the instant thought that, 
after all, Jef'son had come back. She started eagerly up, 
and ¢here was Tom, looking red and cross, but smiling in 
spite of himself at the delight with which his cousin 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Tom, how Jovely of you!” 

“Well,” said the young gentleman, with an attempt at 
dignity, “I want you to understand I didn’t come back 
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on Bonanza’s account. I don’t choose to leave my cousin 
alone, if she is a little simpleton.” 

But Nannie was so humble and so grateful that Tom 
could not help relaxing. He put Bonanza into the tip-cart 
—as much of her as would go in—and drew her all the wa 
back to Colonel Dyer’s, where she was consigned to the 
tender mercies of Tip, Maum Judy’s “ole man.” 

Maum Judy herself proceeded to fry a chicken and bake 
a skillet-cake for the children, but it was very plain to see 
that her sympathies were all with Tom, whom she consid- 
ered in the light of a martyr to Nannie’s absurd philan- 
thropy. 2 

“ Shoh, honey,” she said, as she stirred her cake, “ wot 
ye reckon done come o’ de worl’ ef w’ite folks gwine bodder 
*bout pickaninnies, ’stid a tu’n ’em out to root fer deyself? 
Now you-all done los’ dat bobbycue.” 

It did seem as if Nannie’s approval was to come wholly 
from her own conscience ; but just as dinner was ready Mr. 
Beverly Fenton drove up with the splendid black horses 
and Alick, a little wilted by the heat, but still pompous and 
imposing. He brought the news that a train had run off the 
track somewhere and the Governor could not get to Marsh- 
field until afternoon, so they were going to have the 
barbecue first and the procession and speeches afterwards. 

“ And did you see the boys?” asked Nannie. 

“ T saw them, the little rascals! and I came back on pur- 
pose to get my little maid. Nobody else shall carry the 
banner, and she and her knight are to go back with me.” 

Tom was as proud as a peacock to be called a knight by 
Mr. Beverly Fenton, and took rather more credit to himself 
than he really deserved; but then it certainly had been a 
hard fight for Tom, and it was a great deal to give up. 

They all ate dinner together, and then they rode back to 
town. Nannie carried the banner and recited her poem, 
and the Governor smiled at her, and all the people cheered 
and waved their handkerchiefs. 

“Were you scared, Nannie?” asked Tom, curiously, as 
she came down from the platform. 

“ Not so very much,” said Nannie. “ But I can tell you, 
Tom, when I said that part about little children lifting their 
hands imploring I was mighty glad I knew where Bonanza 
was, and didn’t have to think maybe I’d left her to be 
drowned while I was trying to be an army.” 

And Tom was glad, too, though he wouldn’t say so. 
Boys are so queer. 
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From the Day’s Mail 


Dear Christian Union: 

I feel impelled to thank the Union and Marion Harland for 
the article in last week’s issue on children. It has seemed a 
strange thing to me that The Christian Union, which lifts its 
voice in protest against so many evils, should have nothing to 
say on this subject, which surely is of such vast importance to 
the country. And there is one point, it seems to me, on which 
the article does not lay sufficient stress. That is the leaving of 
the care of children, at an age when their characters are being 
formed, almost exclusively to ignorant and often unprincipled 
servants. There has been much said in regard to educating the 
children of the poor for the good of the country, and the Church 
is doing much to improve their moral condition; but the chil- 
dren of the rich, those who in the future will hold money and 
influence in their hands, are many of them growing up in moral 
ignorance, and often under very bad influences. Surely there 
cannot be too much said in the hope of arousing the careless 
mothers to the great responsibility God has laid upon them. 
I have waited long in the hope that some one better fitted to 
write than myself would raise a voice in protest against this great 
evil. L. T 

BROOKLYN. 
Dear Christian Union : 

Marion Harland in a recent article in The Christian Union 
says, “Society, high and low, makes no provision for babies.” 
Assuredly not, for babies are not beings intended to move in 
society. We do not pretend to know what the families of 
fashionable Brooklyn provide for the little ones that belong to 
them, but we do know that the generous people of that city are 
trying to assist the mothers less favored in a worldly way to 
give better care to their babies. In the towns, villages, and 
rural communities life is different from that of Fifth Avenue, 
New York. We have often heard middle-aged people observe 
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that the women of the towns devote too much time to the pro- 
vision of amusement for the children; that a happy child will 
find many ways to amuse itself that are also harmless; that 
traveling parties and excitement are too prevalent. 

Many children rule their homes, are petted and fondled in 
public places, and placed on exhibition wherever possible. 

If babies, that in many cases ought to be at home, scream 
continually in public conveyances and places of amusement, is it 
any wonder that disinterested persons tire of it? Yet I have seen 
many, SO many, attentions offered by passengers to even fretful 
babies that I cannot believe they are so unwelcome on our Western 
trains as the writer intimates of Brooklyn. The mothers of 
large families in the past did not aspire to travel in Europe, go 
to watering-places, or even board in the country. 

When there are six or more children in a house, there is 
necessity for some discipline. If mothers of one or two allow 
them to do as they please, and expect boarding-house keepers 
to welcome them, they only show their own selfishness. 

As the majority of American families have not the means to 
board at summer resorts, the children, when taken from home, 
go to visit loving grandparents or fond aunties. Who can say 
they often have a cool reception ? 

In our country it is only the few who keep nurses. Is it sur- 
prising that in these days, when household help is scarce, 
women prefer to work where washings are small, and there is 
not a burden to carry after the morning’s work is finished, or 
in many cases never completed? These mothers of small fam- 
ilies “ provide” so much for the children that they cannot find 
a young woman who wishes to iron the tucks and cook the 
dainties. It is true everywhere that the babies who have 
unwise mothers are not joyfully received in public places—and 
the very little ones whose parents are gifted with common sense 
are not too often exposed to the fatigues of travel and change 
of scene. R. L. 

Iowa 
Dear Christian Union: 

Tell Mrs. W. H. C. to fill rat-holes with coal tar and the rats 
will soon leave for parts unknown. To kill them, sprinkle pulver- 
ized glass on bread well buttered and place in their reach. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


To Mrs. W. H. C., who asks in The Christian Union of June 
25 how to get rid of rats, I can cordially recommend Costar’s 
Exterminator. I first used it some years ago, on the warm 
recommendation of a friend, and have used it repeatedly since 
with excellent results. In a single instance, after using it, we 
were troubled with a decomposing rat in the walls, but it is 
doubtful whether it was a victim of the Exterminator. The best 
way is to distribute A/entifully at once the inch-square pieces of 
bread prepared according to the directions given with the box. 
If only a few pieces are given at first, the remaining rats take 
the alarm, seeing the effects, and refuse to eat the poison. Of 
course the poison should not be left in the way of children and 
domestic animals. A. P. 


OUR NATIONAL SONGS. 

An article in The Christian Union of June 18 telling how, on 
Decoration Day, not one of a hundred women could sing the 
second verse of our National hymn reminds me of a similar ex- 
perience on board a steamer Europe-bound. It was the “ glori- 
ous Fourth.” Most of the passengers were Americans. After 
intensely patriotic speeches some one suggested singing “ Amer- 
ica.” The first verse was sung with vigor; the second was 
started feebly, then hummed, then dropped. 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” would have been at once 
furled if its waving had depended on any one of the party being 
able to sing the first stanza through. CKeller’s “ American 
Hymn,” Mrs. Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and 
“ Hail Columbia ” were likewise unknown to the company, ex- 
cepting as they were able to hum the tune or join in a chorus. 

This surprising lack of knowledge of our National songs in- 
spired a gentleman present to persuade the School Committee in 
his home city to have them taught to the children in the public 
schools. The Professor of Music introduced also the best of our 
war songs into the regular work, and now, in at least one local- 
ity, the children know both the tunes and words of the National 
airs. 

If we educate to make good citizens, what is more conducive 
to this result, especially among those born of foreign parents, 
than to set the children singing the songs which stimulate love 
for country ? H. B.S. 


¥ 


The “ Rural New Yorker” gives an account of some experi- 
ments of killing rose-bugs with hot water that are very interest- 
ing. It was discovered that water heated to over 120° played 
from a hose onto the plants will not hurt the plants, but will kill 
the bugs instantly. 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Thou Knowest All 


By Mortimer A. Warren 


THE Evening trails her garments gray 
Adown her crimson wall— 

Shall she to Thee rehearse her day ? 
O Lord, thou knowest all ! 


The sea-bird wings his marshward way 
To nest ’mid rushes tall— 

Shall he to Thee confess his day ? 
O Lord, thou watchest all ! 


The cattle on thy hills astray 
Down-lying, one and all— 

Shall these to Thee give thanks and pray ? 
O Lord, thou feedest all ! 


The planets whirling in mad play 
Around their mother ball— 

Shall they to thee outline their way ? 
O Lord, thou madest all ! 


And children wearied with their play 
Home-trooping at thy call— 

Shall these to Thee confess their day ? 
O Lord, thou lovest all ! 


When I enfold my hands to pray 
As evening shadows all, 

I joy to think—I only say— 
“O Lord, thou knowest all !” 


Pr 
The Beloved Disciple’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, whom Jesus loved. 
—St. John xiii., 23. 

From this verse, several times repeated in the Gospel of 
John, John has come to be known in the Church as the 
beloved disciple. Why the beloved? Partly because the 
love of Jesus for him seemed to him the transcendent fact 
in his life. The great wonder that moved him above all other 
things was that such an one as Jesus should love such an 
one as he was. As the day when the young man finds that 
the woman he has adored loves him is the great day 1n his 
life, so to John the fact that he was loved by Jesus was the 
great fact of his life. He characterized himself as one 
whom Jesus had looked upon and loved. And yet we 
must all recognize something more than this. It is evident 
that John was in a special manner loved of Christ. He 
was one of the three taken to be the witnesses ot the rais- 
ing of the maiden from the dead, one of the three taken 
into the Mount of Transfiguration to see the glory of the 
Lord ; one of the three chosen by Christ to be the special 
sympathizers with him in his agony in Gethsemane. In 
these events Peter and James were joined with him. But 
he was the one whom Christ drew closest to himself in that 
Last Supper, the one who leaned on Jesus’s bosom in that 
sacred hour, and the oneto whom Jesus intrusted the care 
of his mother in the hour of his crucifixion. Yes, John was 
the beloved disciple. Is there anything for us in this fact 
that John beyond all others of the twelve was especially 
beloved of Christ? Does he love some on earth now more 
than others? Is there any possibility of our making our- 
selves beloved of him? Is there anything in John’s life 
that serves us as an example? As ordinarily interpreted, 
no. John is thought to have been by nature gentle, 
tender, loving, spiritually-minded, and so especially loved 
of Christ, because from the very beginning he was Christ- 
like. But if we read with care the story of John’s life as 





1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Sunday morning, June 28, 1891. Reported 
by Henry Winans, and revised by the author. 
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it is hinted to us in the Gospel and in literature, we do not 
find this view confirmed. Let us look at it a little. 

In the first place, John and James—his brother—were 
called Boanerges, sons of thunder. That is not the kind 
of appellation that is given by popular designation to a 
man who is pre-eminent for gentleness, tenderness, sweet- 
ness of nature. John saw on one occasion a man casting 
out devils, and he said, “ You must not do it: you do not 
follow us.” That is not the spirit of a man who was born 
with a great, catholic nature, measuring all men simply by 
their fruitfulness and not by their ecclesiastical relations. 
John,with the other disciples and Jesus, was passing through 
Samaria on the way from Galilee to Jerusalem. In those 
days travelers depended on the hospitality of the villages 
through which they passed. These Samaritan villagers 
said, “We will give you no hospitality, because you are 
going to Jerusalem.” John wanted to meet this intolerance 
with a spirit as intolerant; he said, “ Shall I call down fire 
from heaven to burn up this village?” Jesus and the dis- 
ciples are on their way up to Jerusalem. James and John, 
with their mother, come to Jesus quietly when the other 
disciples are not present, and use their mother’s persuasive 
influence to get the first places in the coming kingdom, one 
on the right hand and the other on the left of the king. 
These are not the acts of a man whose soul was catholic, 
whose nature was gentle, whose spirit was wholly set on 
things spiritual. 

When Christ is arrested, the rest of the disciples flee 
away. John and Peter go together into the Court of 
Caiaphas, and Peter, whom we think of as bold and strong, 
swears that he knows not Jesus, and runs away. John, the 
gentle and timid John, remains. Jesus is taken from the 
Court of Caiaphas to the Court of Pilate. All the rest of 
the disciples have fled. Only John hazards the danger of 
the mob, and remains in the courtyard, near enough Jesus 
to hear and report all that takes place. Jesus is led away 
and hung upon the cross. The other disciples have long 
since scattered. John stands at the side of Christ and gets 
his reward for his courage and fidelity in that great trust of 
Jesus’s mother to John’s keeping. These are not the acts 
of a man gentle, peaceable, timid, placid; they are the 
qualities of a man of a truly heroic nature. Jesus dies. 
Like all the rest of the disciples, John is perplexed. He 
cannot understand the mystery. Jesus rises from the 
dead. Still the perplexity remains. What does this mean ? 
this dead Messiah? this risen Messiah? He cannot 
understand it. Paul has a better comprehension than 
John, understands the catholic nature of Christianity, and 
starts out as a missionary to all the world. John follows 
later, as far as Asia Minor, where he becomes, not a mis- 
sionary to the heathen, but a bishop over the churches 
which Paul has formed. He looks back with loathing on Jeru- 
salem. It has crucified his Lord. He learns to loathe Rome, 
the pagan world which persecutes the disciples of Christ. 

At last, exiled or self-exiled, he finds himself in the 
Isle of Patmos, and writes his first book—I assume it 
to be his first book, though scholars differ in opinion— 
the Book of Revelation. It is written, I think, a little before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. He has read the apocalyptic 
literature of the ages—Daniel, Ezekiel, Zechariah. He is 
full of Jewish ideas, and incorporates them in that strange 
panoramic vision, I need not stop to enter into any inter- 
pretation of that mystical book; enough to point out this, 
that from beginning to end in all its drapery it is Hebraic, 
and in its essential teaching a disclosure of anticipated judg- 
ment. It is not a book of love, of mercy, of compassion, 
of tenderness. John anticipates the divine condemnation of 
Jerusalem: Sodom! he cries. He sees the hate of Rome 
against all that is good and true: Babylon! he cries. He 
sees these two beasts inspired by, and the servants of, that 
great dragon the Devil. He sees in the birth of Christ the 
birth of Christianity ; and in history the two beasts and 
this dragon in battle against Christ and Christianity. He 
sees the Christ on the white horse going forth conquering 
and to conquer. How? Conquering force by patience ? 
bitterness by love? Not at all. Conquering force by 
force, bitterness by bitterness, wrath by wrath. The figures 
of torment and horror that make the writings of Jonathan 
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Edwards repulsive to us have their suggestion in this Book 
of Revelation written by John. The armies of the living 
God will so strew the earth with the corpses from this 
hateful Rome that the angels will call the vultures from 
all quarters of the globe to feed their fattening bodies 
thereon. The host of Rome will be swallowed up in the 
wine-press of the wrath of Almighty God. He will kindle 
a furnace, and, conquering his enemies, will thrust them 
into it and chain them down, and the smoke of their torment 
shall last forever and ever. Such are not the pictures 
which come to the imagination of a man who by nature 
was gentle, placid, tender, full of a great, long-suffering 
love, without wrath, without bitterness, without narrowness, 
wholly unsensual. 

And yet there was another side to John’s nature. Most 
men that are good for anything have two sides. All great 
men have more than one. In John’s heart was a great 
loyalty, a great love. And his hatred was born of 
love, not of selfishness. He would call down the fire of 
God on the Samaritan village, not because it refused 
hospitality to him, but because it refused hospitality 
to the One whom he loved. He thought of the smoke of 
a torment that should ascend forever and ever, not for 
those who had done injury to him, but for those who had 
persecuted the Lord he loved, and the saints who followed 
the Lord he loved. The wrath of the Revelation is the 
wrath of a great, loyal love. That is not the highest 
experience of the human soul, but it is a great deal higher 
than the placidity of a great indifference. And with this 
great, loyal love for Christ, John had a great readiness to 
receive whatever Christ had to teach. He was of all the 
disciples the most open to Christ’s influence. When 
Christ foretold his crucifixion, Peter said, “ This be far 
from thee, Lord.” When the disciples began to circulate 
the story of Christ’s resurrection, Thomas said, “I will not 
believe until I have put my fingers into the nail-prints.” 
When Christ received the gift of the box of ointment that 
cost three hundred pence, Judas Iscariot complained. 
When Christ said, “I am the manifestation of the Father,” 
Philip was dissatisfied. ‘Show us the Father,” he said, 
“and it will satisfy us.” When Jesus said, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life ; whither I go ye know, and the 
way ye know,” Thomas replied, almost querulously, “ We 
do not know where you are going, and how can we know 
the way?” When he said that he would manifest himself to 
his disciples as he would not tothe world, Judas, not Iscariot, 
interrupts: “ How can you manifest yourself to us as you 
do not to the world?” But never once did John interpose 
to Christ’s teaching a question, a protest, an objection. 

And so, because in this spirit of love he laid aside his 
prejudices, he had what we call insight. This, for the most 
part, comes when prejudices are cleared away from our 
eyes ; and they were cleared away from John’s eyes. So, 
when, after the rumor of the resurrection, Peter and John 
came running to the tomb, and John waited reverently 
without and followed in after, though Peter was the first to 
see the grave-clothes lying in order, not disarranged, John 
was the first to understand the fact—that Christ had risen 
from the dead. And, later, when they were fishing by the 
Sea of Galilee, and the stranger sitting upon the shore 
called out to them, “ Boys, have you caught anything?” it 
was Peter who was first to fling off his fisher’s coat and 
plunge into the sea, but it was John who was the first to 
see that this stranger was no stranger, but Christ himself. 

The years pass by in Judea, in Asia Minor—years of 
study of God’s providence and of patient waiting for the 
eagerly expected return of the Christ and his victory over 
his enemies ; but they do not bring the fulfillment of this 
expectation. No armies of God march out of the heavens, 
angel-led, to overturn Rome and bring punishment to the 
persecutors of Jesus. The coming of the Christ delays 
and still delays. Yet John never lost his faith that Jesus 
is the Messiah, though the Messiah’s kingdom came not. 
He says to himself, I will go back, or, perhaps, without 
saying this to himself, he did go back. As men grow old 
the intermediate years drop out of their recollection and 
the ‘strong impressions of their earlier. years come vividly 
into view. So John went back in his old age. He is now 
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eighty or ninety years of age. He lives over again those 
years he spent with Jesus. He has learned in life’s school 
the meaning of Christ’s teaching. Christ will conquer ; 
but not by setting force against force or wrath against 
wrath ; by love and patience against force, and by the irre- 
sistible might of meekness against the resistible might of 
man and mammon. The Gospels that others have written 
do not satisfy him. Matthew’s story of the King, Mark’s 
story of the great Teacher, Luke’s story of the Physician 
and the Philanthropist—these are not enough. They do 
not satisfy John’s old-age recollections of the Master. He 
says to himself, I see in Him the Light and the Life of 
men; I see the manifestation of God. And so he takes 
up his pen to write that which he learned, first from the 
lips of Christ and then from the book of Providence, and 
last of all from the Spirit of God dwelling in his heart. It 
is John who tells us that there is a new birth in the human 
soul which the Spirit of God brings; John who tells us 
that the satisfactions of life are in a water of life which 
God only gives; John who reports that sermon on the 
Bread of Life—that to live we must eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of Christ; John who puts Christ before 
us as the Emancipator who breaks the yoke and sets the 
soul free; John who reports the last discourses about the 
Supper table, discourses of a spiritual life in the risen and 
living Christ; John who tells us of the contrast between 
Pilate with his kingdom of force and Christ with his king- 
dom of truth. 

Can we not, then, begin to see why John was the beloved 
disciple? Not because he was the gentlest, the most 
placid, the most spiritual by nature, but because he was 
the one whom Christ most transformed, the one who, in 
the great loyalty of his love to Christ, was the most subject 
to the work of Christ in his soul, the one most plastic under 
the molding spirit of the Redeemer. As the sculptor likes 
that clay best which can best be molded in his hand into the 
image which he would make ; as the farmer counts that the 
best soil which will best receive his seed and respond to his 
cultivation ; as the teacher loves that pupil best, not who has 
the most genius, but who shows the most receptive soul ; as 
the preacher is more drawn, as he speaks to such a congrega- 
tion as this, by some eager face evidently anxious to under- 
stand the preacher and drink in and carry away and make 
something of his sermon—so John was best beloved by 
Jesus because he was the one the door of whose heart 
stood always open, and whose soul was always saying to 
Christ, Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Can you and 
I become beloved disciples? Would we be nearest 
and dearest to Him? Not by a great zeal; then Peter 
would have been the beloved disciple. Not by a faultless 
character ; then any one, almost, of the twelve might have 
been beloved rather than John. Not by great missionary 
activity ; then Paul would have led and John would have 
followed. But by a great, loyal love that cares above all 
things else for the love of Christ, that makes the one fact, 
that Christ has loved me even a little, the grandest fact in 
my experience, that opens the door to him, and is docile 
and obedient to his influence. Christ loves sinners; he 
loves the outcast, the poor, the wretched. Yet let us not 
forget that when he sees a great heart of love for him and 
a great yearning for him, surely love of a different 
quality must go out to such; and every such an one 
is a disciple whom in a peculiar sense Jesus loves. A 
great loyalty of love anda great humility,a great sense 
of need in self of just that which Christ can give, a 
great putting away of all prejudices and prepossessions, a 
great readiness to take just what he has to teach, a great 
docility—this made John the best-beloved disciple ; this 
made Mary more beloved than Martha, because it was of 
more value to Christ to have some one to sit at his feet 
and drink in his words, than to have some one bustling 
about in active service for him; this made the house of 
Mary and Martha and Lazarus the best-loved house in 
Judea. And it is so still. Not by what we have done in 
past years, not by what we are by nature, which we re- 
ceived from father and mother, not in the faultless- 
ness of our character, not in the zeal nor in the abundance 
of the service ; but in what we will to receive from our 
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Master—by that is measured our nearness to him. You 
are often asked, Will you serve Christ? I would like to 
change the question this morning: Will you let Christ 
serve you? He who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister finds his greatest joy and his greatest rest in 
the soul that is most eager for the ministry and receives it 
with the greatest readiness. 


® 
Christ at Jacob’s Well’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


In his conversation with the woman of Samaria Christ 
gives the secret of a happy life. We know nothing of this 
woman except what this simple narrative tells us, but that 
is quite enough to make it very clear that she had never 
discovered this secret. It is dangerous to read the Bible 
with the imagination ; it is still more dangerous to read it 
without the imagination. As different students read into 
Shakespeare or extract from it—the reader may accept 
which philosophy he pleases—different meanings, so to 
different students the Bible will often convey different 
meanings. That is no reason for lack of study, or super- 
ficial study, in either case; nor for refusing to employ 
one’s insight in the endeavor to pierce beneath the mere 
words and uncover the meanings which those words at 
once veil and reveal. 

In this case I think it is quite safe to believe that this 
woman had led and was still leading a sad life, that her 
sorrow showed itself in her face, that Christ’s request for 
a drink of water was not a chance request, but purposed 
that it might lead on, as it did, to this wonderful conversation 
concerning soul-thirst and soul-satisfaction. The woman 
had had five husbands. Divorce was easy both under the 
Jewish and under the Roman law, and such instances of 
experimental unions, undeserving the honored name of 
marriage, were not uncommon. Whether she had mistaken 
whim for love, and had deserted one husband after another 
for a successor whom she imagined might be more to her 
liking, or whether she had found friction in each union and 
had changed the relationship less to satisfy a new whim 
than to escape a domestic discomfort or a great heart-pain, 
is not material to inquire or possible to know. In either 
case, she had sought for happiness—in the one case posi- 
tive pleasure, in the other relief from pain—by change of 
circumstance ; and we are not imagining anything, we are 
only sure that she was under the universal law of life, when 
we conclude that every experiment had proved a failure, 
and that at the end she was not less but more wretched 
than before. To her sorrowful heart, vainly seeking to 
assuage its longing, Christ speaks in this conversation. 
From a simple request for a drink of water, and her naive 
wonder at its preferment, he passes on to speak of the 
living water which he bestows, of the contrast between it 
and all earthly satisfactions, of the fullness, the vitality, and 
the permanence of his gift. It is a fountain of water; it 
is living water, springing up in the soul spontaneously ; 
and it springs up into everlasting life. 

How to be happy is one of life’s problems. The child’s 
answer is, Get what you want and you will be happy. 
This is the natural answer; the answer of the child, the 
answer of the race in its childhood. It requires experience 
to teach us that when we have gotten what we want we dis- 
cover that it is not what we thought it would be; and that 
a want satisfied is a want dead, in place of which a new one 
springs up more hungry and more clamorous than its pred- 
ecessor. This child’s secret of a happy life is embodied 
in the Epicurean motto which Paul quotes: “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” It is beautifully though 
pathetically phrased in the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
the Persian poet: 


Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past Regret and future Fears: 
To-morrow! Why, To-morrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n thousand Years. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 2, 1891.—John iv., 5-26. 
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For some we-loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time has prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


And we that now make merry in the Room 

They left, and Summer dresses in new bloom, 
Ourselves must we beneath the couch of Earth 

Descend, ourselves to make a Couch—for whom ? 


Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End? 


Then to the Lip of this poor earthern Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn; 

And Lip to Lip it murmured, “ While you live, 
Drink !—for, once dead, you never shall return.” 


The result of this child’s attempt at happiness is always 
disappointment. It is the experience of the author of 
Ecclesiastes : “‘Whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not 
from them : I withheld not my heart from any joy ; for my 
heart rejoiced because of all my labor: and this was my 
portion from all my labor. Then I looked on all the works 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labor that I had 
labored to do: and, behold, all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there was no profit under the sun.” This is the 
experience of Lord Byron : 


Life will suit 
Itself to sorrow’s most detested fruit, 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 
All ashes to the taste. 


But of this experience of hope in getting what we want, 
and disappointment in finding that it is not what we wanted, 
comes the other philosophy of the secret of happiness— 
the stoical, the philosophy of despair. Since our wants 
can never be satisfied, let us but get rid of desire ; so, if 
we be not happy, we will at least escape pain, for all pain 
is unsatisfied desire. This is the philosophy of Buddhism, 
beautifully interpreted for us in the “ Light of Asia :” 


Sorcow is 
Shadow to life, moving where life doth move; 
Not to be laid aside until one lays 
Living aside, with all its changing states, 
Birth, growth, decay, love, hatred, pleasure, pain, 
Being and doing. 


Life’s thirst quenches itself 
With draughts which double thirst ; but who is wise 
Tears from his soul this Trishna,! feeds his sense 
No longer on false shows, files his firm mind 
To seek not, strive not, wrong not; bearing meek 
All ills which flow from foregone wrongfulness, 
And so constraining passions that they die 
Famished. 


Until—greater than kings, than gods more glad !— 
The aching craze to live ends, and life glides— 
Lifeless—to nameless quiet, nameless joy, 

Blessed Vi? vana, sinless, stirless rest, 

That change which never changes. 


Over against these two philosophies, the one of which 
seeks to satisfy desire, the other of which seeks to kill it, 
Christ puts the mystic teaching of his parable to the 
woman of Samariz. Happiness, he tells her, is not in get- 
ting what you want. He that drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again. Nothing external to man can ever make him 
happy. Clothing and food will not make a happy man; 
pictures and stationery and books and furniture will not 
make a happy home; railroads and telegraphs and mines 
and manufactures and farms will not make a happy nation. 
What Christ gives is not something apart from man con- 
ferred upon him; the water that I shall give him shall be 
in him. The secret of happiness is, and always must be, 
not something apart from the soul, but something within 
it—a true spontaneous life springing up within ; conferred, 


1 That is, Soul-thirst, the ‘‘ Mother of Desire.” 
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it is true, but conferred in, not on, him who receives it. [f 
we want an illustration of this truth from Christ’s teachin ; 
we shall find it in these words: “ Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
satisfied ;” or in his declaration to James and John: “Ye 
shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of ; and with the 
baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be baptized: 
but to sit on my right hand and on my left is not mine to 
give, but is for them for whom it is prepared ;” or in his 
promise to the eleven, and his prayer for them, just before 
he went away to Gethsemane: “These things have | 
spoken unto you, that your joy might be full;” “These 
things speak I in the world, that they might have my joy 
fulfilled in themselves.” The secret of a Christian’s happy 
life is in himself. It is not where we are, but what we are, 
that determines pleasure or pain. It is not what we 
possess, but what we have become. Paul had found it 
when he wrote, “I take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
sake.” 

In contrast with the philosophy of despair, this secret is 
something gained, not by taking from man, but by bestow- 
ing upon him—not by destroying his life, hut by enlarging, 
broadening, deepening it. Christ does not tear from the 
soul the “ Mother of Desire,” and so constrain passions 
“that they die famished.” The promise of Siddartha is 
that the aching craze to live shall end; the promise of 
Christ is that he will give to those that ask of him a foun- 
tain of water that shall spring up into everlasting life. 
Nirvana—sinless, stirless Rest: Life—sinless, deathless 
Life ; these are the two contrasted hopes of Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

It would be necessary to look elsewhere in Christ’s 
teaching for a fuller and further explanation of his secret 
of a happy life; and I think I will leave the parable where 
he leaves it. Happiness is not to be found by getting 
what we want; happiness is not to be found by tearing 
from the soul the Mother of Desire, and ceasing to have 
wants. Character is happiness. We are happy when we 
have resource within ourselves; when in us there is a 
fountain of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, goodness, faith, 
meekness, self-control, springing up spontaneously into 
Eternal Life. 

“ Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are 
the pure in heart : for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peacemakers: for they shall be called the children of 
God.” 

¥ 


Instead of cares and burdens and troubles being so many 
misfortunes, they are the influences by which God means to 
develop every element of our being, and polish it, and make it 
meet for his kingdom. 


The gardener knows that where he puts the knife, there will 
follow the fruit. And blessed are they whom the heavenly hus- 
bandman prunes, if, when he cuts, there is a bud behind the 
knife. 


No priestly hand can give virtue to stone or to mortar. 
There is but one priest, and that is the human heart, and there 
is but one thing, and that is human experience, which can strike 
through material objects, and give to them thereafter a sacred- 
ness. 


“May not I cry, then?” Yes, just as the night does, an & 
in the morning it is dew. There is not a flower that does n° 
look sweeter for it. True tears make souls beautiful. True 
sorrows are, after all, but the seeds out of which come fairer 
joys. 


We need a trust that shall take hold upon God with such a 
large belief of his love and constancy as shall carry us right on 
over rough as well as over smooth ground; through light and 
darkness; through sickness, bereavement, loss, trouble, and 
long-pressing afflictions. At noon we need not a torch: it is in 
darkness that one should carry a light. 





i | 
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Books and Authors 


Archbishop Tait? 


The biography of Archbishop Tait is a work of great 
yalue. It is to-day the best formal statement of the suc- 
cession of great questions that have been before the 
Church of England during the last forty years. It is a 
combination of the personal memoir and the ecclesiastical 
history, and the latter is naturally the more prominent 
feature. Bishop Davidson and Canon Benham have been 
thoroughly conscientious in treating the Archbishop’s 
career, and have given an impartial and candid statement 
of his positions, neither arguing in his favor nor defending 
him in any way, but simply stating what he thought, chiefly 
in his own words. The biography is not a brilliant work, 
but it is none the less valuable for that. It could not be 
brilliant and at the same time be a correct and full state- 
ment of the Archbishop’s opinions. Dr. Tait was not in 
any sense a brilliant man. He had humor and tact and a 
great amount of common sense, and he understood in a 
rare degree how to manage men, but he was not a great 
preacher, not a great writer, not a thinker, not an original 
man in any sense, but one who combined in a rare degree 
the qualities which are required in one who represents a 
large organization. Looking over the men who were con- 
temporary with him, one is not able to find among them 
one who combined the qualities for leadership in the 
Church as they were possessed by Archbishop Tait. He 
had the ability to see things on the spiritual side, and his 
early education as a Scotch Presbyterian both aided and 
hindered him in his work in the Church of England. It 
helped him to seek out the spiritual meaning in Christian 
movements and to make it paramount, but it did not help 
him to a thorough appreciation of all the parties in the 
English Church. He had little sympathy with the Catholic 
revival. He could trust it so far as he understood its 
practical side, but it was not easy for him to appreciate its 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical meaning. He did not separate 
the Catholic from the Roman element in ritualism. His 
theological views were essentially those of a Broad Church- 
man, but he was more spiritual than many men of this school 
are, and did not go the lengths which they were inclined 
to take. Bishop Whipple said to him while on a visit at 
Fulham in 1864, “Why do you permit the ritualism of 
those clergy in East London?” With tears in his eyes he 
answered : “ Bishop, those men realize that these poor lost 
souls can be saved, and that our blessed Lord is their Saviour 
as he is ours. Who am I, to meddle with such work as 
they are doing in the way they think best for those who 
are going down to death?” ‘The practical side of Church 
development was accepted by him for its full value, and it 
was due largely to his keen sense that the Church ought to 
be popular among the masses, that, on his accession to 
the episcopate, he took the lead in evangelistic services 
in London -and attempted to bring the Church services 
into closer touch with all sorts and conditions of men. He 
was a man of very broad sympathies, and could appreciate 
the work of those who differed widely from him in theo- 
logical opinions. 

His career was not notable until he was about forty 
years old. Before that time he had gained some distinc- 
tion at Oxford as one of the four Balliol tutors who had 
protested against “Tract go,” and he had become the 
attached friend of a large number of the men who had the 
remaking of the Church of England. On leaving Oxford 
for Rugby, as the successor of Dr. Arnold, he undertook 
duties for which he was not specially fitted, but he con- 
trived to make a home for himself in the affections of the 
Rugby boys, and at his departure for the deanship of Car- 
lisle it was found that he had not only succeeded to the 


‘work of a man of genius among schoolmasters, but had 


distinctly improved its character and quality as one of the 
great English public schools. As Dean he accomplished 
good results in the development of life in Carlisle Cathe- 


1 Life of Archibald Campbell Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Randall 
omas Davidson and William Benham. In Two Volumes. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. ($12.) 
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dral, but his most important work at this time was in pro- 
viding for a new administration for the University of Ox- 
ford through the University Commission, of which he was 
a member. It was through his work in creating a new 
order for Oxford that attention was drawn to his remark- 
able ability for taking large views of difficult questions and 
for meeting and dealing with men whose views had to be 
reconciled with his own. It was the discovery that he 
possessed this rare power of taking large views of things 
that induced Lord Russell, who was then the Premier, to 
nominate him for the diocese of London, which had then 
just been vacated by Bishop Bloomfield. He was conse- 
crated Bishop of London in November, 1856. This was 
then, as it is now, the largest diocese in the world, and it 
demanded unusual powers of work and great ability to 
deal with men if the new Bishop was to rise to the demand 
of the situation. Bishop Tait took at once what may be 
called the national position. He was not a man of genius 
in any sense, but he brought into the episcopate of 
the English Church a broad and strong common sense, 
to which most of its bishops had heretofore been 
strangers. He distinguished himself at once by doing 
his own thinking, and by marking out a personal and yet a 
national policy. The distinguishing feature of his episco- 
pate was that he comprehended the whole of the English 
Church. He was in no sense a party man. He sought to 
develop the Church of England where it most needed 
expansion in its contact with the people. The pages of 
this biography are almost a continuous record of his efforts 
to enlarge the sphere of the English Church both at home 
and abroad. 

During his episcopate ritualism grew from a grain of 
mustard-seed into a large and influential movement. The 
“Essays and Reviews” controversy was a great and vigor- 
ous effort to maintain the right of toleration for the more 
advanced and liberal views which are everywhere prevalent 
to-day. It was their first entrance into England. Bishop 
Tait discriminated between the large views of Dr. Jowett, 
Dr. Temple, and Mr. Mark Pattison, and the more discur- 
sive work of their companion essayists, and maintained that 
these men had not gone beyond their rightful liberty as 
English Churchmen in what they had written. He was 
opposed by a majority that was determined to carry the 
contest to extreme lengths, but the statement of his opin- 
ions in this biography shows that he was the only man 
among the English Bishops who thoroughly appreciated 
the situation. In dealing with ritualism, as we have already 
intimated, he failed to comprehend the full bearings of the 
question. He was practically the author of the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill, which was intended to suppress 
ritualism, and which worked no better in England than a 
similar attempt to suppress the movement by legislation 
worked in this country. His share in the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church was important, and his tact was as 
helpful as was his knowledge of ecclesiastical law. His 
position in the Colenso difficulty was the only right one to 
maintain. He stood by the heretic bishop on a point of 
principle, though he did not accept his religious teachings, 
and plainly rebuked him for his errors. The point of 
ecclesiastical principle was one vital to the integrity of the 
English colonial Church. The colonial bishops were under 
the same ecclesiastical control to which the English bishops 
submitted, and the time had not come for the organization 
of ecclesiastical bodies like the American Episcopal Church, 
by the appointment of bishops who were not under obedi- 
ence to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Not the least 
valuable part of this great biography is the light which it 
throws upon all the great questions which Archbishop Tait 
was obliged to consider. By throwing the light of his strong 
common sense upon them, he did more than any other 
Englishman of his time to make it appear that the national 
Church of England had a true and real existence. His 
different charges were all based upon this comprehensive 
idea, and they furnish to-day a point of view for the study 
of the English Church which no ecclesiastical student can 
afford to ignore. 

We cannot dismiss this interesting biography without 
calling attention to another element in the Archbishop’s 
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life. He was a thoroughly devout and conscientious and 
earnest man. He was constantly trying to live near to 
God. A passage in his diary, written in 1876, expresses 
the habitual tenor of his inward and spiritual life. He 
says: “I want a life of greater, deeper, truer prayer.” 
Two things he always said were essential for a man’s due 
discharge of each day’s round of monotonous and often 
tiresome duties. The first was to keep the spirit fresh by 
constant prayer. The second was to quicken and enlarge 
the intelligence by the constant reading, under whatever 
difficulties or drawbacks, of books upon other subjects than 
those belonging to his working hours. His life, as here 
set forth, reveals a far greater man than Archbishop Tait 
was believed to be. He was great, not by the predomi- 
nance of any brilliant gifts, but great by virtue of his 
Scotch temperament, great in tact, great in good sense, 
strong in his piety, and always brave and manly in his 
conduct. He made mistakes in his public policy which 
his biographers neither extenuate nor conceal, but in pri- 
vate life, and especially in the quietness of his own home, 
his career has a beauty that is rare even in the annals of 
English clerical life. One should read this work in con- 
nection with the biography of his wife and son to complete 
the portrait, and, much as one may be stirred by the beauty 
and pathos which were characteristic of that home, on 
which the full light of day has been cast, the full strength 
and usefulness of Archbishop Tait’s life cannot be under- 
stood and appreciated unless one reads carefully the differ- 
ent charges which contain his counsels to the national 
Church of England. 
¥ 


The Pedagogical Seminary ' 


The second number of the first volume of this remarkable 
magazine deserves more than a newspaper paragraph, and more 
than a casual reading. Four articles besides the editorial are 
written by President Hall, and should be most carefully read, 
not only by teachers, but by parents, since the entire number is 
devoted to the “nature and needs of childhood.” In the edi- 
torial we are reminded that we may make the education of our 
children our own education, and the mechanical Gradgrinds 
who know something of text-books and nothing of child life 
should be obliged to commit to memory this statement: “ Every 
educational reform has been the direct result of closer personal 
acquaintance with children and youth, and deeper insight into 
their needs and life. In place of Latin mottoes over our 
school-house doors it would be well to put this terse truth: 
Health is the condition of all success.” The editorial abounds in 
concise, keen expressions, which a teacher should mark and 
often read. The single phrase, “tiny pen-wagging muscles,” 
gives one an instantaneous bird’s-eye view of a thousand school- 
rooms where brain-cells and nerve-fibers are sacrificed to this 
pen-wagging. The “ Notes on the Study of Infants” impress 
one with the belief that a book better than Preyer’s might have 
been written, especially as these notes were made upon a boy 
and girl, and these children Americans, whose development 
certainly differs from that of German children. Educators who 
learned long ago to prize the little pamphlet, “ Contents of Chil- 
dren’s Minds,” and young teachers who had to borrow the yel- 
low and much-annotated pages from older ones, with solemn 
injunctions not to mislay it, for it was out of print, will be 
rejoiced to see it reproduced in this magazine. The present 
writer, for one, never reviews it without remembering the 
indignation of a venerable teacher who angrily asserted that 
idiots must have been selected, since no child of ordinary brains 
could be so ignorant as these papers showed them tobe. Inthe 
Study of Adolescence every grammar and high school teacher 
and ail parents should be interested. It is hoped that the 
cases cited will not lead the reader to the assumption that 
this period is the very axis of all life, for it would be quite 
unfair to draw such far-reaching conclusions from pathological 
premises, for, happily, there will always be men and women, 
youths and maidens, who are as unconscious of disturbances 
from the causes discussed in this article as they are of possessing 
a digestive apparatus—the gloriously healthy people who simply 
grow. About the moral and religious training of children and 
adolescents the interest in the magazine will probably focus. 
Not the least suggestive thought is this : The less the sentiments 
of gratitude, trust, dependence, and love are cultivated toward 
the mother, the more feebly they will later be felt toward God. 
Religious training is the supreme art of standing out of nature’s 


1 An International Record of Education, Literature, Institutions, and Psog- 
ress. Edited by G. Stanley Hall. J. H. Orpha, Worcester. 
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way. What is said of the child’s feeling its inmost thought 
watched by a divine eye brings to mind a little friend who was 
taught that God was looking at her all the time, and there grew 
in her childish mind a strong repugnance for anybody who 
“sneaked around all the time,” and the pious parents were hor- 
rified by outbreaks of naughtiness when the child was left alone, 
and a vicious effort to retaliate and make Him feel bad if He 
would follow her about all the time; a state of mind expressed 
by a remark to her dog who was to follow her to play: “ Do go 
back, you nasty little dog; it’s bad enough to have God tag me 
all the time.” How pitiful that children should be trained into 
such a sense, instead of the serious one of God within, of which 
President Hall so beautifully writes! It is impossible to comment 
upon the remaining articles without taking too much space, 
but it is hoped that no reader of this will imagine he has a toler- 
ably good idea of the “ Seminary” until he has read and re-read it 
throughout. 
¥ 


Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity: A Study of 
the Gospels and of the History of the Gospel Canon during 
the Second Century, with a Consideration of the Results of 
Modern Criticism. By Orello Cone, D.D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) The character and purpose of the Rev. Dr. 
Cone’s book is signified in its dedication “ To the believers who 
fear criticism and to the unbelievers who appeal to it.” It is a 
strong book, and well worth the reading of any one who knows 
or does not know the recent results of the higher criticism. 
When we come, as we are ultimately forced, to study the Bibli- 
cal books as literature, we find, perhaps, much which tradition 
has supposed to be sacrosanct melt away like little clouds. But 
two things will not dissolve into thin air; the one is that the 
higher criticism is not always the highest, and from the nature 
of the case its results are not final; and the other is that, who- 
ever wrote the “ Fourth Gospel,” and whenever it was written, 
no matter what apparent discrepancies there be in the synoptists, 
etc., the form of Jesus Christ is therein clearly and distinctly 
visible as the Saviour of the World. Our faith is in the Man, 
not in a theology of him, and it is an obvious fact of history 
that he is saving this world. About others we are not asked 
to investigate. This much is essential, and this much, more also, 
comes out of Dr. Cone’s excellent summary of the present 
results of Biblical criticism. There is no occasion for panic, 
neither for jeers. Truth is her own best witness, and able to 
care for herself. So Christ answered Pilate. God does not 
weary and lean upon man’s shoulder. If the most venerable and 
venerated dogma be shown untrue, shall we cling to it? Let us 
cease to shut our eyes and stop our ears lest we hear this new 
thing which, after all, is old as the apostolic fathers. We are 
passing out of a scholastic into a vital, organic epoch of 
theologic thought. Truth does not alter, but language when it 
becomes obsolete, formulas when worn out, of themselves drop 
away, and new expressions of the unchanged truth are formed. 
That is all, and that is just what Dr. Cone in his book makes 
clear out of all the complex maze of contemporary criticism and 
controversy. 


It is an error to assume that logic is a completed science, 
although Kant declared that no progress had been made in it 
since the days of Aristotle. Surely since Kant both investiga- 
tions and analyses of the mental processes have yielded novel 
results. For this reason, if for no other, the book before us 
claims consideration. Dr. Edward J. Hamilton, of Hamilton 
College, New York, has given us a thoroughly fresh and com- 
plete treatment of the subject in his M/odalist,; or, the Laws of 
Rational Conviction: A Text-Book in Formal or General 
Logic. In it he aims to give a clear definition of the science, to 
determine exactly its scope and sphere, to base it properly upon 
perceptionalism, and to exploit thoroughly the theory of infer- 
ence and illative judgment. His discussion of the new analytic 
and of contingency in the twenty-first and two following chapters 
is extremely interesting, and his criticism of Euler’s diagrams and 
of Hamilton’s notation is acute. While somewhat minute, it is, 
on the whole, the best text-book in logic we have seen in the 
English language. (Ginn Brothers, Boston.) 


The Kenyon Book. By the Rev. William B. Bodine, D.D. 
In this book President Bodine, of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
O., has given us a most interesting account of the Alma Mater 


of Rutherford B. Hayes, Edwin M. Stanton, Stanley Matthews, , 


David Davis, Henry Winter Davis, Morrison R. Waite, and many 
others whose names are honored in America. Kenyon has had 
from the first, when that grand old hero Bishop Chase launched 
it, a stormy voyage. Its troubles arose from too much ecclesi- 
astical control. The day of exclusively chutch colleges has 
gone by. Clerical college presidents are not now a necessity. 
Dr. Bodine has labored nobly and self-sacrificingly at Kenyon, 
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although this very beautiful and valuable “« Kenyon Book” does 
not say so. The many illustrations, letters of reminiscence from 
alumni now famous, make this volume a treasury of delightful 
reading. (Nitschke Brothers, Columbus, O.) 


Dr. Paul Carus may be a benighted materialist, but he cer- 
tainly has the faculty of writing lucid English, and doing some 
clear and clean-cut thinking. In his latest volume, /undamental 
Problems: The Method of Philosophy as a Systematic Arrange- 
ment of Knowledge (Second edition. Chicago Open Court 
Publishing Company), Dr. Carus does some fine work in de- 
structive criticism of the idealists and positivists, but, as usually 
happens, Dr. Carus is more conspicuously convincing as a 
destructive critic than as a constructive philosopher. The mo- 
nistic philosophy serves well enough as a working theory if not 
carried too far, but its assumptions do not strike the average 
man as axiomatic. It is nominalism gone to seed. But Dr. 
Carus is its prophet, and we are bound to say that monism could 
not do better in the matter of a herald or mouthpiece. 


The Law of the Protestant Episcopal Church and Other 
Prominent Ecclesiastical Bodies: A Manual for Church Off- 
cers, with Forms. By George H. Humphrey. Third edition. 
(James Pott, New York.) We shall not make a long notice of 
this edition of Church law, but we do say that for its purpose it 
is simply invaluable. Originally intended to define the powers 
and duties of rectors, wardens, and vestries, and their relation 
to the State, it now covers other religious organizations, as the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Reformed Dutch, Method- 
ist, Roman Catholic, and Greek churches. The forms may save 
many times the price of the book in lawyers’ fees and legal 
blunders. It is a book every pastor would do well to have at 
hand, as it is a convenient reference-book for the church offi- 
cers of any of the above-named denominations. 


From Within, by W. Palmer Hoxie (George H. Buchanan, 
Philadelphia), is a volume of essays from a mind of a singular 
mystical Hellenic cast. Mr. Hoxie’s treatment of “Genius,” 
« Passion,” “ Friends,” is original and unconventional to a de- 
gree. “It is because the soul takes life and restores life that 
we have friends,” “ Nature is but a picture of man’s conception 
of Ideality,” “ A critic is his own worst enemy, for an author at 
the outset worthy of criticism is infinitely superior to any criti- 
cism which may be adjudged,” “ Passion when rightly under- 
stood is found to be as sexless as ideality,” are some character- 
istic sentences from this striking volume. 


Dr. A. E. Waffle is of the opinion that it is not necessary to 
know Hebrew and Greek to understand and interpret the Bible, 
but that the average man may become his own interpreter. In 
a measure Dr. Waffle is right, and his little book, Zhe /nter- 
preter with his Bible, may prove useful to the unlearned 
man. Surely the life of our Lord may be read understandingly 
in the Gospels, and may be taken as the guide of life by any 
average intelligence, but doctrinal difficulties should be left to 
those who have made special study of Scriptural interpretation. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York.) 


There is both a devout fervor and a sweet reasonableness 
about this little volume, Christ Himself, by Alexander McKen- 
zie (D. Lothrop Company, Boston). Dr. McKenzie grasps 
firmly the essential meaning of Christianity, the holy and all- 
saving life of our Lord. This, whatever higher criticism may 
show or fail to show, shines and ever will shine through the Gos- 
pels. Itis this life, and not doctrines about it, which, entering 
our life, is salvation. Such wholesome books as this we are 
glad to suggest for spiritual reading, for it at once stimulates 
devotion and satisfies the intellect. 


Many of our readers already know the genial and humane 
method of the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems in his treatment of 
the Gospel message. The same rare quality characterizes his 
latest book, Zhe Gospel of Spiritual Insight, being Studies in 
the Gospel of St. Fohn. \t isa polarization, as Dr. Holmes 


would say, of the Johannine account, and useful both as com- | 


mentary and for devotional reading. Heartily we commend this 
sensible and devout exposition and version of St. John’s Gospel. 
(Wilbur F. Ketcham, New York. $1.50.) 


We have already noted the features of Dr. Rice’s volumes of 
the People’s Commentary, now in course of publication by the 
American Sunday-School Union, of this city. By practical tests 
we have become convinced of the utility of these commentaries 
in Sunday-school work, and we gladly commend the People’s 
Commentary on Fohn to Sunday-school teachers and Bible 
classes, and for the household reference library. 


Di: A Story, by Squier L. Pierce, is the recreation of a law- 
yer, who has woven together queer characters, queerer situations 
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and theology, and the queerest thread of a plot. It appears to 
be the work of an amateur in fiction, and will interest those who 
may want to know how the West looked sixty years ago. (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia.) 


¥ 
Literary Notes 


—D. Appleton & Co. announce “ The Faith Doctor,” by 
Edward Eggleston. 

—A new address by Professor Drummond, “ The Changed 
Life,” is announced by his publishers. 

—The original manuscript of Bishop Heber’s famous hymn, 
Fs rom Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” was recently sold in Lon- 

on. 

—Ginn & Co., Boston, will issue during the present month 
“ — for Young People,” by Professor C. C. Everett, of Har- 
vard. 

—Of the poems of Emily Dickinson, “an Arabic transla- 
tion, made in Syria,” is said to have passed through several 
editions. 

—The death is announced of Mr. Brown, who, under the 
pseudonym of “ Rolf Boldrewood,” wrote several successful novels 
and stories of Australian life. 

—Mr. Habberton, the author of “Helen’s Babies,” has 
written a novel called “ The Chautauquans.” — It deals with char- 
acters interested in the Chautauqua movement, and it is to appear 
in the “ Ledger.” 

—Mr. Francis A. Knight, the author of “By Leafy Ways,” 
“ Tdylls of the Fields,” etc., is about to publish a volume some- 
what different in character from his previous volumes. It is 
entitled “ Rambles of a Dominie.” 

—John W. Lovell Company will shortly publish the first volume 
of a complete translation of Heine’s works, by C. G. Leland, 
author of the “ Hans Breitmann Ballads,” with a preface by Dr. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum. 

—English periodical literature is to receive, Continental papers 
say, a new addition on the Continent, in the shape of an “ Eng- 
lish monthly miscellany for Continental readers,” to be entitled 
“The Tauchnitz Magazine.” The first number is expected to 
be issued in August. 

—Ginn & Co. announce a very interesting text-book by Pro- 
fessor C. C. Everett, of Harvard University, in the form of a 
study of practical ethics for young people, designed to aid in 
the formation of character by setting forth clearly and simply 
duties, responsibilities, helps, and hindrances. 

—James Ferguson’s “ History of the Modern Styles of Archi- 
tecture” and his “Eastern and Indian Architecture” are to be 
brought out immediately in this country by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
These are new and thoroughly revised editions. Each work 
has several hundred illustrations. The same firm have ready a 
new edition of Ferguson’s “ History of Architecture in all Coun- 
tries.” 

—Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert have published in an 
attractive pamphlet the address of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman on 
Mr. Beecher, delivered at the memorial service held in Plymouth 
Church on the 8th of March last. Mr. Shearman’s long acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Beecher, his profound affection for him, and his 
own acuteness and discrimination, have enabled him to present a 
very fresh and interesting treatment of a theme often touched 
but never exhausted. 

—By a misprint in the story entitled “ How the Spirit Moved 
Cynthia,” in our issue of July 11, Cynthia’s mother was made a 
“ Shakeress” instead of a Quakeress—a very material error 
when one considers that Shakers are not allowed to marry ! 


¥ 
Books Received 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL, CHICAGO 
Harrison, Elizabeth. A Study of Child-Nature. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Genung, George F. The Fourfold Story. 75 cts. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe. a Industries. 
Besant, Walter. St. Katherine’s-by-the-Tower. 
Baldwin, James. Harper’s School Speaker. 
Tales from Scottish History. Edited by Wm. J. Rolfe. 
Hibbard, Geo. A. Iduna and Other Stories. 
Munkittrick, Richard Kendall. Farming. 
FREDERICK H. HITCHCOCK, AMHERST 
The — ar of Amherst. Prepared and published by Frederick H. Hitch- 
coc is 
HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Caird, Mona. A Romance of the Moors. §1. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Crawford, Marion. Paut Patoff. 50 cts. 
_HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Marshall, Clara. Evenings at School. 90 cts. 
; FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
Pratt, Dwight M. A Decade of Christian Endeavor. $1. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Moore, George. Impressions and Opinions. $1.25. 
Stockton, Frank R. The Late Mrs. Null. $0 cts. 
_ BENJ. R. TUCKER, BOSTON 
Heinzen, Karl. The Rights of Women. 








Religious News 


This great body of representative dele- 
International gates from all parts of the world was 
Congregational Council formally opened in London last week. 
There are about three hundred dele- 
gates in attendance, one hundred of whom come from this 
country. In our next issue we hope to have a descriptive 
letter on the subject from the pen of the Rev. Dr.W. E. Griffis 
of Boston. Meanwhile, we note the fact that the Rev. Dr. Bevan 
of Melbourne, Australia, has been elected president of the 
Council, and the Rev. Dr. Northrop of Minnesota, the Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Quint of Boston and the Rev. Dr. Rogers of London, 
vice-presidents. The programme includes the consideration 
of the following subjects: The importance of the mainten- 
ance in the churches of the Congregational idea of the church; 
the present direction of theological thought in the Con- 
gregational churches of the world; the economy of Congre- 
gationalism; the place of Congregationalism in the making: 
First of Great Britain; second, of the United States; third, of 
the British colonies; home missions; Congregationalism as 
affected by the relations between church and state in England, 
the British colonies and America; the churches and social ethics; 
what have the churches gained and lost in spiritual influence 
through the changes which have taken place: first, in doctrinal 
beliefs; second, in the type of social piety; third, through 
the defective realization of the church; the training of minis- 
ters; federation of English-speaking peoples for international 
arbitration; the unity of the church; the Lord’s day; Sacerdo- 
talism and modern unbelief; different phases of the foreign mis- 
sionary problem. One of the most striking utterances so 
far made was that of Mr. Alfred Illingworth, Member of Par- 
liament for West Bradford, who presided at a breakfast given 
in honor of the delegates from the United States and the 
British colonies. He said in effect that the Liberals were 
pledged to disestablish the Welch and Scotch churches, 
after which the English Church would be attacked on all 
sides. Mr. Illingworth also declared that the aristocracy was 
the chief buttress of the established churches, not five ot cent. 
of the wage workers being communicants. 


Mexican 
Intolerance 


That intolerance and bigotry still exist even 
on this continent is amply proved by the 
newspaper dispatches of last week giving an 
account of the disturbance which took place during the laying of 
the cornerstone of the new Methodist church at Durango, Mexico. 
Allthe American residents were present, and there were also pres- 
ent a “throng” of Mexican converts. The Rev. Messrs. Gil- 
more, A. de Leon, and R. C. Elliott officiated. Several Cath- 
olic priests were among the spectators who crowded the 
streets. Suddenly, while a hymn was in progress, a stone was 
thrown, which seemed to set the Catholic peasantry crazy, and 
in a moment the air was full of missiles. 
avoid them. There was no shelter. Mr. Viggero, an American, 
was hit. The Rev. Mr. Kilgore asked that the Methodists be 
allowed to proceed with their ceremonies in peace. A pebble 
grazed his cheek, and the hooting of the crowd drowned any- 
thing further that he would say, so he stopped and faced them. A 
stone weigh'ng a pound struck him on the head, and he fell 
senseless. A detachment of police then dispersed the crowd. 
The American residents of Durango will, it is said, call upon 
their Governmert for protection. 


A good idea in church work comes from 
Chicago. St. Paul’s Church of that city 
lately received a legacy of $10,000, its 
income to be used in parish work of any 
kind. It has been applied to engage a parish assistant or pastor's 
aid, and the position has been most usefully filled for some 
months by a young lady—Miss Hanson, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Hanson. Here are some of the duties she fills: “ She 


Why Not ? 
Young Ladies as 
Pastors’ Aids 


recognizes strangers as they enter the vestibule, makes herself 
known and welcomes them, and introduces them to other ladies ; 
waits upon those to whom her attention is directed, who are 
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supposed to be in sympathy with our doctrines, but who for any 
reason are not attendants ; calls the pastor’s notice to the needs 
of families, sick or otherwise, that can help or be helped through 
his attentions; ascertains where the charity funds can best be 
bestowed ; inquires into the condition of the children who attend 
the kindergarten or industrial schools that are connected with 
the parish, whether sick or needy; aids the superintendent of 
the Sunday-school in procuring teachers; and is useful in many 
other ways in stimulating and fostering interest in church 
attendance, Sunday-school, the mid-week meeting, the Ladies’ 
Aid Society, the Young People’s Association, the Ryder Club, 
and all the varied interests of the parish.” She also prepares 
an annual register of church work and directory of the congrega- 
tion, supplements the pastor’s work in many ways, and, in short, 
as some one has said, is a sort of “ human providence” for the 
people. They like it, the pastor likes it, and strangers like it. 
It is a grand success all around. Is it not an example worth 
imitating ? 

Inquiry was lately made of us as to the ma- 
terial resources of the Church of England. A 
full return of its property and revenues pre- 
sented to Parliament by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners has just been published. It shows that the gross 
aggregate income of the Church amounts to £5,753,557, of 
which £5,469,171 is derived from ancient endowments, and 
£284,386 from private benefactions since 1703. Lands, tithe 
rent-charges, and other sources of income, now held by the 
occupants of archiepiscopal and episcopal sees, produce a gross 
total of £87,827 from ancient endowments, and of £11,081 from 
private benefactions since 1703. Cathedral and collegiate 
churches control property to the yearly value of £192,460, the 
whole of it from ancient endowments.. The holders of ecclesi- 
astical benefices receive from various sources a gross income of 
£3,941,057 from ancient endowments, and £272,605 from private 
benefactions since 1703. The return does not cover the enor- 
mous sums expended on the building, restoration, or repairs of 
churches, or the actual number of priests and curates engaged 
in parish work, and to this extent is more or less vague and 
unsatisfactory. 


The Wealth 
of the 
English Church 


Theodore Parker /h¢ Boston “ Herald” notes it as a strange 
thing that, while Boston is far from lacking 
public statues of distinguished citizens, yet 
there are none of the two men most closely 
identified with the history of Boston in anti-slavery times—Wen- 
dell Phillips and Theodore Parker. The memory of Theodore 
Parker, however, is soon to be honored by such a monument; 
a memorial association was formed several years ago, having for 
the nucleus of a fund a bequest of $5,000 from the late ex-Alder- 
man Nathaniel C. Nash. This bequest has been added to by 
many subscriptions, and a statue has already been designed by 
the artist who executed the Crispus Attucks monument on the 
Common—Mr. Robert Krauss. The statue is pronounced by 
those who knew Theodore Parker to be a strikingly lifelike, 
natural, and graceful presentation of the great reformer. It will 
soon be erected on one of the many beautiful locations for such 
a statue to be found in the city; the exact site, however, has not 
yet been selected. 
¥ 


—In answer to a call signed by a few prominent men there 
met at the Bible House, New York, June 25, the representa- 
tives of a dozen missionary and benevolent societies to consider 
the question of a united religious exhibit at the Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893, and the further question of erecting a suitable 
building for such an exhibit. Letters were read expressing 
sympathy with the proposed project on the part of a number of 
societies which were unable to send representatives. The follow- 
ing gentlemen, representing as many denominations, were ap- 
pointed a committee of five, instructed to gain further information, 
and authorized to call a second conference at a later date: The 
Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., General Secretary Evangelical Alli- 
ance; the Rev. Joshya Kimber, D.D., Secretary Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society; the Rev. Adna P. Leonard, D.D., 
Secretary Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society; the Rev. 
H. L. Morehouse, D.D., Secretary American Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society; the Rev. Alexander McLean, D. D., Secretary 
American Bibie Society. 


to be 
Honored 
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From Armenia 
By H. N. Barnum 


Several months ago I wrote in regard to the emigration to 
America from this district. The Turkish Government has 
endeavored to stop it, but it has steadily increased. A very few 
persons, under the pretense of going to Constantinople, to 
Jerusalem, to Egypt, or some other place, secure a traveling 
permit, but the multitude are unable to get such papers and so 
they set out without them, trusting to their ability to bribe the 
police on the way. Passports were formerly given, and then a 
poor man, having no bribes to pay, could make the journey to 
America for some fifty or sixty dollars. Now, however, it costs 
from eighty to one hundred dollars. This money is generally 
borrowed at an exorbitant rate of interest—from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent., paid in advance. 

Since the opening of the roads in the spring it is estimated 
that more than a thousand men have set out for America from 
this city and the plain just below us. Within three or four 
weeks several hundred of them have been arrested at the seacoast, 
or on the way thither, and sent back to their homes under guard. 
I had a long conversation with the Governor-General of this 
province, the other day, in regard to it, and asked whether this 
matter could not be arranged or in some way regulated. The 
regular charge for a passport is two dollars. I told him that the 
people who go would gladly pay five or even ten times that 
amount if they could secure a passport and so make the journey 
in peace, but now the Government gets nothing, the poor people 
are oppressed, and a few unscrupulous officials fill their pockets. 
He replied that he would be glad to make some arrangement, 
but the order was from Constantinople, and was very strict. He 
said: “I know that a good deal of money comes from America, 
and the country is benefited, while here there is no work. A 
man asks for permission to go, and I tell him he must not go, 
and that is equivalent to telling him, ‘Stay here and die.’ I have 
written to the Porte, ‘ This district is open on all sides. I can’t 
prevent men from going, therefore do not hold me responsible 
for the crowds who are going, but look out for your ports and 
keep people from going on board the steamers.’ This scrutiny 
at the seaports is the reason why so many have been stopped. 
This Pasha is a very intelligent and honest man, and he said 
that he should propose to the Central Government two or 
three plans by which he hoped this movement might)be regulated, 
and the hardships of the people somewhat mitigated. 

The opposition of the Government comes in part from the 
natural dread of a diminishing population, although at least nine- 
tenths of those who go will come back again. They leave their 
families here. An emigration of families will come in due time 
if the way is opened, but at present the effort is to get a little 
money for the support of their families here. I believe, how- 
ever, that the chief opposition comes from the fact that they are 
going to America. American ideas are tooliberal for Turkey, 
and some Armenians who have gone there have offended the 
Government by the outspoken manner in which they have con- 
demned the whole administration; hence the effort to prevent 
people from going. The Armenians as a class are industrious 
and quiet—vastly better than a great deal that is drifting to 
America from Europe. The recent emigration is taking a good 
many cultivators of the soil, and that alarms the land-owners. 
The latter have been very oppressive, and a little fright may 
lead them to relax their severity. The desire to emigrate is 
such that every possible route is tried. I have been asked 
Several times about the route by way of the Persian Gulf and 
Egypt, and the route by India and Japan to San Francisco ! 

All this is an expressive commentary on the economic condi- 
tion of the country. Missionaries have frequently written about 
the growing poverty of the people, but here is something more 
expressive than speech. Even the sluggish Turks have begun 
to emigrate, and that is a more vital matter to the Government 
than the departure of the Armenians, for the army is recruited 
from the Turks. An all-wise Providence is over all, and what 
Seems to us a problem of no small magnitude is very simple to 
Him. 

This movement of which I have spoken has also important 
relations to the missionary work. It began among the Protest- 
ants. Men who had come into contact with the missionaries, 
and whose ideas were enlarged by education, became the pioneers 
of this movement, although not encouraged to it by us. There 
is scarcely a Protestant congregation in this field which has not 
its representative in America. In some more than half the adult 
males are gone. A few preachers have gone, but a much larger 
number of teachers and of young men who have been connected 
with the college here. Ten years ago it was very rare to find 
aman in this part of the country who had been farther from 
home than Constantinople ; now America is brought to our very 
doors! What a change for an Oriental country! 

Despite the various drawbacks which we encounter, there is 
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steady progress in the work, even though it may not be rapid. 
The Bible has an increasing circulation; the churches and con- 
gregations have a slow growth; the interest in education was 
never so great; and prejudices on evefy hand are yielding. We 
are confident that the Gospel is yet to prevail in these lands 
where it won its first triumphs. 


¥ 
Work Among the Poor Whites of the South 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

“ Work in the South” means, to the generality of Northerners, 
work for the negro, and in our anxiety to elevate him we run 
the risk of overlooking another needy class. Equally degraded, 
far more needful of help, is the poor white of the South. 

The one-room log cabin is by no means confined to our 
African brother; often I have found a large family of whites 
living in one room, cooking, sleeping, and eating in a cabin 
without a window. Owing to the dim light in these hovels, and 
the general griminess of hands and faces, I have several times 
been in doubt as to the race of my hostess; and had it not 
been for the difference in voice, the question would not easily 
have been settled. 

In summer this condition, though sufficiently wretched, does 
not cause actual suffering; but in the cold weather, sometimes 
found even in these Southern mountains, it is pitiful. One day 
last winter—a cold, snowy morning in February—I was in a 
cabin reading to a man in the last stages of consumption ; there 
was no window, and for light the door was partly open, giving 
free entrance to the cold wind that blew the snow about my 
chair. Even when the door was closed the snow found easy 
access through the large cracks, leaving little patches of white 
here and there. Surely this must be merely a temporary home, 
an enforced shelter until something better could be found! But 
no; this self-same cabin had been the man’s home for ten years ; 
the long years he had allowed to pass without making a window, 
without filling up the cracks, unwittingly bringing upon himself 
his terrible disease. 

Just this absolute indifference, amounting almost to lethargy, 
makes the work discouraging to some, to others useless and 
hopeless. This opinion, however, comes from those who have 
not given their time and energy to arousing their neglected 
brother and lifting him from his wretched condition. The first 
visit, I admit, is not often encouraging, as my illustration will show. 
In one corner of a wretched hovel a woman sits crouching over 
some smoldering embers, answering our knock by drawling out, 
“ Come in,” and after we have stumbled over two or three chairs 
and tables placed near the door, apparently for this purpose, she 
welcomes us by taking from her mouth her snuff-stick—the 
inseparable companion of all these women—and says, in the 
same drawl, “« Take cheers.” Then the snuff-stick is resumed, 
and the conversation is left entirely with the visitors. When, 
to begin with, we ask most material questions, whether she 
would like to change her home for one worthy of the name, 
her answer is: “1 don’t much care.” 

Poor soul! For years no one has cared for her, no helping 
hand has been held out to her, and she has gradually reached 
her present state, caring for no one and feeling that no one cares 
for her. Repeated visits and friendly interest finally overcome 
her reserve, and she ends by pouring all her woes into a sympa- 
thetic ear. 

I shall not attempt to explain the various causes of this deg- 
radation; the important question is how we can best help these 
poor creatures, fallen so low that even the negroes look on them 
with scorn, and speak of them most contemptuously as “ pore 
white trash.” Take them from their present surroundings, train 
them to work, and give them a good Christian home, is the an- 
swer that six months’ work among this class leads me to give. 
Those whose experience has been much greater than mine give 
the same answer. To build a house of refuge as a training- 
school for these wretched women is our plan; to give them 
higher ideals than they can ever gain in their present surround- 
ings; and, above all, to help them to live Christian lives. 

Those who spend a month or two in Asheville during the 
winter think of the place merely as a pleasant or an enforced 
winter resort ; they do not take into consideration the responsi- 
bility resting upon them, nor do they understand the need of 
their help. To them the log cabin is simply a picturesque fea- 
ture of the Carolina mountains, not the abode of sin and wretch- 
ness that we know. 

To Northern wealth Asheville, a few years since a small 
mountain town, owes its present prosperity, as well as a corre- 
sponding amount of poverty and degradation; and for this 
reason I, as a Northern worker, appeal to the North for aid. 
Bishop Whitaker, of Pennsylvania, Dr. Brooks, of Boston, and 
Dr. James M. Taylor, President of Vassar College, indorse the 
work, and have given me their best wishes for success. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. SusAN G. CHESTER, 
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The International Council—En Voyage 
From a Special Correspondent 


It is written that ‘the pilgrim company in the Mayflower 
numbered one hundred and one. It deserves to be written that 
the company of their descendents and representatives on the 
City of Chicago, returning to the old home to tell at the Inter- 
national Council in London what the principles of the Mayflower 
Church have done and yet have to do for their country and the 
world, numbered also by singular coincidence, one hundred and 
one. 

The return voyage in 1891 was in obvious points quite opposite 
to the outward voyage in 1620. Instead of the fierce and peril- 
ous storms, which vexed that passage of sixty-six days from land 
to land, the smoothest summer seas and gentle breezes. But, as 
of old, so now, each day began and ended with united prayer 
and song. It must be confessed that there was probably more 
mirth and jovial story-telling on this occasion than on that. “He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing bringing his sheaves with 
him.” 

The Fourth of July was celebrated somewhere near the Banks 
of Newfoundland with much spirit, and an agreeable absence of 
bang. The Queen and the President were duly toasted, the 
“ Star-Spangled Banner,” “ America,” and “ Rally around the 
Flag” were sung, and patriotic speeches made. In the after- 
noon various sports took place. First, a procession, then a rope- 
pull beneath New England and the West, which proved an even 
match ; then, a sort of rush, in college style; then potato races, 
egg-in-spoon races, toe-tilts, rope climbing, etc. The fathers 
and the boys werealike in for fun, and some of the grave 
preachers proved men of brawn as well as brain. The cap- 
tain obligingly supplied a few fireworks from the ship’s stores, 
so that nothing was missed from a well-rounded and glorious 
Fourth. 

On Sunday, the fifth, the saloon was thronged for worship, 
morning and evening. Dr. Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., 
preached on the words, “I am fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
and Dr. Hawes, of Burlington, Vt., on the text, “ Was not our 
heart burning within us while He talked with us?” During the 
afternoon the Rev. E. L. Hood, of New Mexico, preached in the 
steerage. 

Monday evening, the sixth, was occupied with a missionary 
concert, in which the fields of work at home and abroad were 
spoken for by their several representatives. 

- On the evening of the seventh a meeting was held to consider 
the situation at Ponape in the Caroline Islands, where four years 
of aggression by the forces of Spain upon American citizens, 
engaged there since 1852, in missionary work demand a redress 
of which there-is yet-no prospect. Some: ringing sentiments 
were uttered. America, it was said, cannot claim to be more 
than a second-class power, if she cannot adequately protect her 
people in any part of the earth. No case of equal injury, it was 
said, had occurred since the illegal seizures of American vessels 
and seamen in the early part of this century. The principle 
laid down by Daniel Webster, when Secretary of State, that an 
American who becomes a missionary retains all the rights of a 
citizen to national protection, was strongly insisted on. A Com- 
mittee, representatively drawn from the East and the West, 
reported a series of resolutions setting forth the grievances, and 
appealing to the President to exert himself in securing rep- 
aration. These are to be laid before the President by a special 
Committee after the return to America. 

On the evening of the eighth another meeting was held to 
make some forecast of the proposed work of the Council, and its 
probable results upon the development of the Congregational 
churches. A general prayer-meeting occupied another hour on 
the evening of the ninth. 

The coast of Ireland lifted its blue peaks on the noon of the 
tenth, and the arrangements for arrival at London on the night 
of the eleventh in time for the Sunday rest will not be frustrated. 
The only untoward event on the royage has been a sudden attack 
of his old malady, inherited from campaigning days on the 
Rappahannock, which befell Dr. Quint, whose condition was at 
one time serious, but is now improved, yet with some doubt 
whether he will be sufficiently strong to take his intended part 
at the Council. 

Among the delegates special note is to be made of the Rev. 
Allen Hazen, formerly a missionary in India, and more recently 
a pastor in New Zealand, who now returns at the age of sixty- 
eight, accompanied by his daughter, born in India, to resume, 
at his own charges, his old work in the Marathi mission. 

Such, in brief, is the log of the Mayflower’s Return ; a voyage 
of unique character, and long to be remembered with unmingled 
pleasure by all save those few to whom the sea in its gentlest 
mood cannot be kind. 

QUEENSTOWN, July 11. 
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Church Gleanings 


—A correspondent writes that ex-President McCosh, of 
Princeton, now past eighty years of age, preached to an audi- 
ence of four thousand people in the new Asbury Park Audito- 
rium, Sabbath morning, July12. His voice, though less powerful 
than in former years, reached to and was distinctly heard in every 
quarter of the vast assembly. 

—Dr. J. H. Tuttle, for twenty-five years pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer (Universalist) in Minneapolis, resigned his. 
charge July 5. A few days later the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his pastorate was celebrated with exercises of unusual interest, 
Dr. Tuttle’s high character and faithful service have won for 
him the respect and esteem of all sorts of people. It is hoped 
he may remain in the city and be retained by his church as. 
pastor emeritus. 

—A free public library containing nearly 16,000 volumes was. 
opened in Jersey City on July 6. A reading-room containing 
over three hundred current newspapers and magazines, among 
which is numbered The Christian Union, is connected with the 
library. Of course this admirable enterprise is not a religious. 
organization, but it deserves mention here because the public 
library is the most important auxiliary that the Church can have 
in any community, and church workers ought to be actively 
interested in the establishment of non-sectarian libraries and 
reading-rooms all over the country. 

—In connection with the account of the Christian Endeavor 
Convention which we printed last week, the following con- 
densed statistics from the Boston “Advertiser” are of 
special interest: The “ Y. P. S. C. E.” started first as a local 
organization at Portland, Me., February 2, 1881. Its founder 
and organizer is the man who stands at the helm to-day, the 
Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, at that time pastor of the Williston Con- 
gregational Church of Portland. The central idea of the organ- 
ization was and is the grouping of young people for active 
religious work. This idea spread rapidly into other States, 
until in 1883 the first society crossed the Mississippi River, and 
was organized at Kansas City. Before 1887 the movement had 
extended beyond the Rockies. The following table illustrates. 
the remarkable growth of the Society : 





Year. Societies. Members 
ME ccush mscgeestnas hateubncde seal hsas$< Suasseunepny tame 2 68 
zZ 81 
5 2,870 
156 8,905 
253 10,964 
850 50,000 
2.314 140,000 
fa SERS Ae cieise ssh cwnbebsnanvacie 4s ess as buen suds s4Sennss 4679 370,000 

SDs So cba dacheasdhrabuuhels toes sods suseuthevoviotesshusere 672 ‘ 

BOs code nasa wie sh ikh news pwn pees des seadeppes stiKshieee ae 11,01 cape 
r592 (on record January 2) ........cccccece peoevcvccccess 13, 784,000 


One of the great cardinal points of the Society is that it is 
interdenominational, or, more clearly, each branch works: only 
in the denominatien in which it has been organized. It does 
not invade other churches in its labors. Every Christian Church 
has a large representation, the Presbyterians leading with 3,000 
societies, the Congregationalists next with 2,800, and the Metho- 
dists with 2,400 societies. There are thirty-two different denom- 
inations in all represented in the united society. 
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Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—H. M. Hall was installed as pastor of the Franklin Street Church of Man- 
chester, N. H., on July 8. 

—E. B. Bingham, pastor of the church in Woodstock, Conn., died on June 11, 
at the age of fifty-two. 

—J. L. Merrill, of Rindge, N. H., accepts a call to Newbury, Vt. ; 

—F. E. Ramsdell was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in 
Gardiner, Mass. 

—H. G. Hale accepts a call to West Warren, Mass. 

—J. T. Trowbridge, of Bethlehem, Conn., has resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—James Eells was, on July 1, installed as pastor of the church in Englewood, 

4 J. Perkins, of the last class of the Hartford Seminary, was ordained on 
June 16 as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board to Brazil. 

—P. H. Ihrman, of Waupum, Wis., has received a call from Marion, N. Y. 

—J. C. Irwin has resigned the pastorate of the church in Newport, Ky. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—Thomas A. Hyde has resigned the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), 
Westport, Conn., thus terminating the financial disputes which have led to 
appeals to the Bishop and to suits at law. : 

—Charles W. Morrill, formerly an assistant in Trinity Parish (P. E.), this. 
city, and later rectot of the Church of St. Alban’s, this city, died on July 17, at 
the age of sixty. 

—A. L. Wood, rector of St. John’s Church (P. E.), Newark, N. J., has 
resigned to accept the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church, Stapleton, S. I. 

—H. W. Tuller, of the Reformed church in Pompton, N. J., died last week, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

—G. L. Roof, a minister of the Reformed Episcopal Church and the author of 
a history of the Mohawk Valley, died last week. 

—C. G. Holyoke, of North Edgecomb, Me., has resigned. 
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The Outlook in Art 


This season of rest for the stay-at- 
homes and sight-seeing for the travelers 
affects no class of people more than it 
does the artists. After the luxuriant blos- 
soming of the early spring, when there 
were more art exhibitions than the public 
could do justice to, the artists, with their 
pictures, exhibits, and receptions, seemed 
to vanish utterly. But most of them sim- 
ply followed in the wake of fashion and 
went abroad, where they are studying. 
Their pictures went abroad also, for the 
summer season in Europe is one of great 
activity in art circles, and many of our 
artists are represented in the exhibitions 
now open in the different cities. Some of 
their pictures are at the Royal Academy 
in London, where Sargent’s “ Carmencita ” 
sparkles and dazzles in a setting of con- 
ventional and uninteresting English pic- 
tures. Many have gone to the exhibition 
in Berlin, and both of the Paris Salons 
have agoodly number. This is especially 
the case in the old Salon, where room has 
been left for the younger men by the 
schism which carried away the older 
French artists. There is, moreover, a 
special exhibit of pictures by American 
artists in M. Durand-Ruel’s galleries in 
Paris. This brave man was the first to 
support the Barbizon school in its days of 
hard beginnings. He afterward did the 
same for the Impressionists, and now he has 
taken up the American artists, and means 
to bring them into closer acquaintance 
with the French public. About a hun- 
dred and fifty pictures by our best-known 
artists are now in his galleries, and when 
they come home many will doubtless bring 
that seal of foreign approval which proves 
the open sesame to the appreciation and 
encouragement of our generous but self- 
distrustful buyers. 


Both the Paris Salons, the old in the 
Champs Elysées, the new in the Champs 
de Mars, are crowded and brilliant, though 
the older one retains its rather conventional 
and academic character, the pictures show- 
ing little individuality in the artists, but 
usually marked by a “well-executed com- 
monplace character.” The most striking 
one in the old Salon gains much of its at- 
tention by its size, as it is said to be the 
largest picture in the world. It is rich in 
color and ably drawn, showing much con- 
scientious work, for it is the result of three 
years’ labor. It is a picture to be looked 
upon “ with profound respect,” as one re- 
port says, but we can imagine how the 
Death of Sardanapalus would be repre- 
sented under such circumstances, and we 
would probably admire the perseverance 
of the artist more than the results of his 
three years’ labor. 


The Société Nationale, of Paris, has 
got itself a most superb home in the 
Champs de Mars, the building being 
beautiful in design-and-gorgeous in color. 
The pieces of sculpture on exhibition are 
So arranged as to have a decorative char- 
acter, and a new element of interest has 
been added by showing in the corridors 
specimens of design in metal, glass, ceram- 
ics, and other kinds of art work. Among 
the nine hundred odd pictures, Meisso- 
nier’s “ Barricade,” a war picture, is the 
strongest and most impressive. Cazin, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus Duran, and 
the other founders of the new Salon, are 
represented by some of the best things 
they have ever done. The Salon need 
make no excuse for its appearance; it is an 
acknowledged success. ; 


A Family Paper 


In other countries also a desire for new 
galleries and museums is felt, and several 
are to be established. In England a gen- 
erous citizen has given $400,000 to found 
a museum devoted solely to British art, 
and the Government has expressed its 
approval of the scheme by giving the land 
for the site. In Germany it has been pro- 
posed that the State establish an art fund 
by means of gifts, subscriptions, and the 
like, by which a museum can‘ be opened 
which shall be given up exclusively to 
pictures by German artists. This plan 
has met with approval, but has not yet 
been officially adopted. These museums 
would be to each country what the Lux- 
embourg is to France. 


Here, in our country, the same idea has 
been broached, with such amplifications as 
are due to the generous character of all 
things American, and to the enthusiasm of 
Miss Kate Field, the champion of the 
scheme. It is proposed that an Art 
League be established, which the Govern- 
ment shall recognize and materially assist, 
appointing a commission to take charge of 
its affairs; that a loan exhibition and a 
convention be held, and that the Presi- 
dent’s wife approve it socially by giving 
the members a reception at the White 
House. Our Government has never held 
a very high position as art critic and 
patron, and it is to be doubted if the 
artists would find the conclusions of a 
Government commission quite to their 
taste. It would be better for the fairy 
godmother to confine her interference to 
the giving of hard cash, and cripple the 
gift with no conditions. 


An excellent illustration of the wisdom 
of modesty in art matters on the part of 
officials is shown in the law passed in 
Boston within a year. There, taught by an 
awful experience, the people have decided 
that no public statues shall be erected 
unless first approved by a committee com- 
posed of the mayor and other ex-officio 
members, including the heads of the art 
institutions of the city. This commission 
asks the opinion of such artists as it 
wishes, and is biased by their judgment. 
There is no such law in New York, so 
when the Park Commissioners were asked 
permission to put up a statue of S. S. Cox 
in Central Park, and the artist whom they 
called to their assistance reported ad- 
versely, the donors went to other officials, 
and the statue was put up in Astor Place. 


Weare threatened by a deluge of public 
statues all over the country. Two have 
just been erected in Brooklyn—one of 
Henry Ward Beecher, one of Mr. J. S. T. 
Stranahan; one of Nathan Hale is to be 
put up in City Hall Park; P. T. Barnum 
is to have one, and the money is collecting 
for one of Audubon. Chicago has just 
been presented one of Linnzus by the 
Scandinavians (botany and Chicago do not 
seem congenial elements !), and Italy is to 
give us a heroic one of Columbus. It is 
also said that the ladies of the country wish 
to honor in the same way three of our 
leading women benefactors. It is high 
time a law was passed like Boston’s, if 
these statues are to be a lasting pleasure 
and profit, not a cause of mortification. 


The “question of the nude,” which 
crops up about once too often to trouble the 
artists, or, rather, to trouble the public, has 
been to the fore again this year. Here it 
created little discussion except in Phila- 
delphia, where it became quite impor- 
tant, but it has greatly vexed the British 
matron in regard to the present exhibitions 
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at the old and new galleries in London” 
Indeed, she has been in a state of righteous 
indignation ever since the opening of the 
Rabelais pictures. It has. been: finally 
decided not to burn those firebrands, 
though their immorality so richly deserves. 
it; but their owner has been ordered to 
pack them and send them out of the 
country. At an exhibition now open in 
Barcelona the same question has been’ 
raised in regard. to some: pictures» by Jan 
van Beers. The Spanish authorities have 
met it by putting these pictures into a 
separate gallery into which no one is. 
admitted unless over thirty years of age. 
We wish it were possible to shut up the 
owner of the misdirected talent which pro- 
duces such pictures, until he learns the 
high mission of the art he so abuses. 


Those who are anxious to have the 
insignia of our country marked by dig- 
nity and beauty must have been glad to 
learn that our Director of the Mint had 
invited the artists of the country to com- 
pete in designs for the silver coins. But 
the attempt to improve on the old has. 
failed—perhaps because of lack of 
prompt action on the part of the artists, 
but chiefly because the Government did 
not make suitable terms. Five hundred 
dollars was the amount to be paid for each 
accepted design; a very paltry sum to ask 
busy and successful artists to work for, 
especially as the designs were to be very 
elaborately worked out. Besides this, the 
names of the judges were not given, and 
the time allowed was very short. In the 
face of these difficulties the leading art~ 
ists declined to compete; the Director 
said he could not meet their objections, 
and the upshot of it all was that none of 
the designs which were sent in were ac-- 
cepted. So we are to go on with the old 
coin, until Congress learns to recompense 
artists more liberally, and also realizes. 
that they prize their reputation far more 
than the money. 


England also has asked for new designs. 
for her silver coins, but she went to work 
in a far different manner. Eight of the 
leading artists were asked to compete, six 
of whom agreed to do so; five or six 
months’ time has been given them to com-- 
plete the drawings, and they are then to. 
be judged by acommittee, including an art- 
ist and a numismatist, with other well- 
known public men, whose names are 
given. How much more seemly and dig-- 
nified this is than the competition to- 
which the American artists were invited !' 
The result of ours was nil, while the Eng--. 
lish will doubtless get some really fine 
designs. 


—The Trinity Church Festival cele- 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Arthur Henry Messiter’s incumbency as. 
organist and choirmaster proved to be the 
largest of the kind yet given in this. coun- 
try. Mr. Messiter is an Englishman by 
birth, and lives now in Elizabeth, N. J. 
In his home life he still preserves many 
English customs. He takes special pride 
in a valuable musical library containing 
some rare works presented by his admir- 
ers, and also in his. well-kept garden, 
wherein he often works for recreation. 
The articles he contributed recently to the 
“ Trinity Record” indicate literary talent 
only second to his ability as a composer, 
while his power of systematic work in 
addition to his regular duties is shown by 
the Trinity Edition of the Psalms and a 
musical compilation which when finished’ 
will be of great value to the musical public. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
How Christ Rested 


For the week beginning August 2, 1891. 
(Mark vi., 31—iv., 38, 39.) 
A vacation subject. 

The Gospels tell the story of a life of 
more intense activity, involving a greater 
outlay of sympathy and strength, than any 
life since that day. But never yet was 
man so much man as Jesus was; therefore 
the world’s toilers, with weary bodies and 
heavy hearts and tired brains, can turn to 
him for sympathy. Those who are weary, 
as he was weary always, for love of the 
souls of men, can find consolation with 
him. And in this, as in all things that go 
to make up the sum of living, we may 
Jook to him for light. 

Sitting, wearied, by the well at Sychar, 
he seeks to win the soul of astranger. He 
enters house after house in Galilee and 
Judea, but always the people crowd the 
doors for healing, or disciples seek instruc- 
tion. _He goes to the wilderness for 
retirement and the disciples come to him, 
saying, “All are seeking thee.” From the 
mountain where he went to pray, he sees 
his disciples in sore need upon the waters 
of Galilee and goes to theirhelp. Coming 
down from the mount of transfiguration, 
he finds the world’s sin and wretchedness 
waiting his coming. He seeks rest at 
night upon the lake, but his sleep is broken 
by the disciples’ cry, “Save Lord; we 
perish.” He goes from Galilee to the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon, “and he 
entered into a house and would have no 
‘man know it; and he could not be hid.” 
A Gentile comes to him with her plea and 
will not be turned away. At Bethany, 
Mary sits at his feet to hear his words. 

You ask, “What can this busy life 
teach me, regarding rest?” But what is 
the cause of most of the tiredness of the 
world? Isit the rush and whirl of its activ- 
ities? Yes, that in great measure. Those 
who work under others must obey orders, 
.and those working for themselves must obey 
the need that presses upon their calling. 
But we, who are known by His name,— 
does our greatest weariness come from 
this alone, or from the added opposition 
of our will to God's will? Yes, these are 
the days when cares press the hardest and 
when troubles vex us most. “ In his will 
is our peace,” says Dante, and until we 
have fathomed this and can say as Jesus 
did, «I seek not mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me,” the highest 
mountain or the widest sea will not give us 
the rest we seek. 

We all need rest from manual toil and 
mental labor, but rest from doing God’s 
will we never need. The blessedness of 
the rest of heaven will be that we have 
reached perfection of service. Though 
weary in body Jesus never lost his interest 
in those around him, and was never so 
tired that he could not see a soul’s need. 
So wherever he shall bid us, “ Come apart 
and rest awhile;” during these summer 
months, let us not rest from our Master’s 
work. Let us not allow a thirsty soul to 
tarry even for a few moments by our side 
without offering him the living water. Let 
us not sleep so soundly that the cry of a 
soul in peril cannot arouse us. We pre- 
pare our hearts for a prayer-service, and 
ask God to use us for his glory, but how 
much greater our responsibility as we min- 
gle freely with so many that we may never 
meet again on earth. Oh, let us not dare 
to go into new scenes and among new peo- 
ple without having first received a special 
anointing from the Master’s own hand! 





The Christian Union 


More than one seaside hotel has felt the 
influence of a Sabbath-loving, God-honor- 
ing Christian. Many a struggling country 
church has gained new life from the hearty, 
earnest help of a summer visitor. Wecan 
do so much for Christ if we will only let 
him work through us. And there is more 
rest in it than we think. Said an earnest 
Christian worker, “I gained more rest, 
more strength for body and mind, during a 
summer vacation that was spent wholly in 
work for Christ than in any other. 

Our motive in resting should be to gain 
new power for work. We ought to do 
better work in our Christian Endeavor 
Society, in our Sunday-school, and in our 
church through the coming fall and winter, 
because we have renewed our strength dur- 
ing these three summer months. 

References: Gen. ii, 1-3; Ex. xxiii., 
10, I1—xxxiii., 14—xxxiv., 21; Deut. v., 
12, 13; Job iii, 17, 18; Ps. xxxvii., 7— 
Ixviii., g—Ixxxxv., 10, I1—cxxxii., 13, 14; 
Cant. i., 7; Isa. xiv., 3—xxx., I5§—xxxii., 
2, 17, 18—xl.,-29, 31—xlvi., 27—1., 6; 
Micah ii.,10; Mark xi., 12; John iv., 6,10 
—xl., 11-14; Acts xvii., 16,17; 1 Cor. x., 
31; Gal. vi, 9; Rev. xiv., 13. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ex. xxxi., 12-17; 
(2) Num. ix., 15-23 ; (3) Isa. xxxii., 17-20; 
(4) Matt. xi., 28-30; (5) Heb. iv., 1-11; 
(6) Acts viii, 4-8; (7) Mark vi., 31—iv., 
38, 39. 


Correspondence 


Have We a National Hymn? 
I 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In The Christian Union for 18th June, 
you criticise the way in which the Na- 
tional hymn was sung at some public 
gathering. 

Will you please tell me what the Na- 
tional hymn is? 

I have asked a well-known music teacher 
here, the widow of an army officer, and she 
says Keller’s hymn. 

Two years I was coming from Buenos 
Ayres to England. The Queen’s birthday 
occurring,we all celebrated, and “* God Save 
the Queen” was sung; before reaching 
England the 25th May came,and the Argen- 
tine and Uruguayan National hymns were 
played. Every native was on his feet and 
the rest of us rose in courtesy. Some of 
the Uruguayans came with me to the 
United States, and the 4th July was cele- 
brated aboard the Aller. During din- 
ner American airs were played. When 
“Hail Columbia” was played, a Rhode 
Islander said that was our National hymn ; 
when the “Star-Spangled Banner” was 
played I thought ¢haz ought to be. “ Well,” 
said the Montevidean girl, contemptuously, 
“ when our National hymn is played you 
would not see a Uruguayan sitting, and 
you Americans do not even know what 
yours is.” 

No American abroad ever wants to say 
“ America ” is the National hymn. 

I went to public school, and had fine 
teachers, but no particular hymn was ever 
sung as the National one, and we were never 
taught to show particular respect to any 
one hymn. 

We learned the “ Marseillaise” to sing 
for the country’s French guests, and we 
sang it splendidly; we sang “Hail to the 
Chief” when President and Mrs. Hayes 
were here. 

A year ago the “ Youth’s Companion” 
had an account of the dinner given a Har- 
vard team by an English team in England, 
and the Harvard men were requested be- 
forehand to sing the “ Star-Spangled Ban- 
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ner,” and their English hosts were to sj 

“ God Save the Queen.” No Harvard man 
and none of their friends knew the « Star. 
Spangled Banner.” I am sure that most of 
the colleges and schools are “in the same 
box ” I am—they do not know what és the 
National hymn. 

I have beénin a crowded English ca. 
thedral and heard every one singing “ God 
Save the Queen.” I have never heard a 
patriotic air sung in an American church, 
and I am a constant attendant. 

I have asked Wellesley girls, college 
Fellows, old farmers, school children, and 
people generally, and no one has really 
seemed to know what our National hymn 
is. 

You will do me a great service if you 
will give me its name. A. M. P. 


II. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

After reading an article entitled “ Na. 
tional Bond” in The Christian Union of 
June 18, I asked a company of ten A meri- 
cans if any one could tell me the com. 
mencement of the second verse of our 
National hymn. Two of the company 
did not know we had a National hymn, and 
two others declared it to be “God Save 
the Queen,” and therefore we had no 
right to claim it as “ America.” Will you 
be kind enough to tell me when our ac- 
cepted “My Country, tis of Thee” was 
acknowledged as the National hymn, and 
why it was set to the tune of “ God Save 
the Queen”? “My Country, ’tis of Thee” 
was written, I believe, by C. F. Smith. 
Please tell me when and by whom the 
music was composed. A hymn commenc- 
ing “God bless our native land,” by 
Dwight, is to be found in the Episcopal 
Hymnal, and also in the Presbyterian 
Hymnal, but not “My Country, ‘tis of 
Thee.” J. B. M. 


The hymn “ My Country, ’tis of Thee” 
was written by the Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., 
a Baptist clergyman, graduate of Harvard 
1829, and Andover 1832, a resident of 
Newton Center. Ina class poem Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described him thus: 


And there’s a fine youngster of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith. 


The hymn which has made him famous 
was written in 1832, and first sung at a 
Children’s Fourth of July celebration in 
Park Street Church, Boston. The tune, 
he says, he found in a German music 
book put into his hands by Lowell Mason. 
The authorship of this tune is uncertain; 
it is variously attributed to English, French, 
and German sources. It was early sung 
to the hymn, 

Come, thou Almighty King, 

Help us thy name to sing; 
and appears to have been adopted both 
by the English for their national hymn, 
“ God Save the King,” and for our National 
hymn, “ My Country, ’tis of Thee.” For 
these facts we are indebted to Dr. Duf- 
field’s admirable monograph on “ English 


Hymns: their Authors and History” 
(Funk & Wagnails). 
—Fame is relative, after all. It is said 


that the manager Valleria took Arditi, the 
conductor, to Stratford-on-Avon. “ That 
is Shakespeare,” she said, pointing to the 
latter’s monument. “You recollect ‘ Am- 
leto’ and ‘ Romeo and Juilietta.’” “ Ah,” 
said the conductor, “I understand; ze 
librettist.” 
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The Color Line As Seen By a 
Negro 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

| have just read the symposium on the 
color line in your issue of July 11, in which 
ou give Southern correspondents a free 
feld. I shall not attempt to answer the 
arguments set forth; that is unnecessary. 
The restatement of your position is a com- 
plete reputation of the illogical application 
of an unchristian principle. So I would 
like to give some impressions of the color 
line from the negro’s standpoint. 

To the negro, knowing the facts of the 
case, the energetic way in which Southern 
correspondents compass land and sea for 
arguments to show that it is the negro’s 
condition and not their prejudice to his 
race that causes them to treat him as they 
do is really amusing. It is the Southern 
man’s prejudice to the negro as a negro 
that causes the existence of what is known 
as the color line. Of course this prejudice 
is intensified by the fact of the negro’s 
former position as a serf. 

“It is the negro’s condition that causes 
us to draw this liné.” If then, it is the 
negro’s condition, just as soon as that ob- 
jectionable condition is removed, the line 
will be removed. Is this the case? Not 
so! There are many negroes in the South 
superior to many whites in education, 


financial, morality, and culture. This is a 
patent fact which few deny. Is this pro- 
scription raised from them? Rather, in 


some quarters, where this specimen of the 
negro is most prevalent, the bitterness is 
more bitter. When an intelligent negro 
enters a back community rather than be- 
ing received as a boon and a blessing he 
is more frequently routed, and he may 
count himself happy if he escapes with his 
life. In the South the toughest white 
rough is preferable to the most cultured 
black gentleman. For example: when the 
brutal John Sullivan came South to dis- 
grace his race on the field of dishonor he 
was conveyed over the railroad in palace 
cars which were deluged with flowers cast 
to the idol of the hour by the far-famed 
beautiful women of the sunny Southland. 
When the illustrious Frederick Douglass, 
one of the historic figures of the nation, 
comes South shortly after, for the purpose 
of elevating his people by his eloquence, 
which has charmed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, he is compelled to take second- 
class accommodation with the toughest ele- 
ment, and that after paying first-class fare. 
Is it necessary to say which one of these 
personages received the warmest welcome, 
which the most extensive notice from the 
press? Certainly not. 

It is asked, would Dr. Abbott receive 
black servants at his table. The import 
of this query obtains only on the false 
assumption that all negroes are menial 
servants. All negroes are not servants. 
Two hundred and fifty years of (unrequi- 
ted) toil by the negro in this capacity may 
Serve to make it difficult for the average 
Southerner to comprehend the changed 
reality. No one asks that black servants 
be admitted to the family and social 
circles. They do not expect it. Not 
tven do white servants expect it. What 
every one has a right to expect is that 
equals in station be not debarred from 
social privileges on account of color. Put 
4 man on his worth, not on his color. 
Color pertains to the skin, worth to the 
heart, 

Herein, I am informed by those well 
acquainted with both sections, lies the dif- 
ference between the attitude of the North 
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and that of the South toward the negro. 
Southerners have much sentiment toward 
the negro. They love him as they would 
a good dog. They spurn him when he 
aspires to be a man. Northerners have 
none of this; care nothing for the negro 
as a negro, except as an unfortunate crea- 
ture (if that may be so construed), but 
appreciate him according as he proves 
himself of genuine worth. The latter is 
what the negro wants. He is willing to 
stand or fall on merit. In the words of 
the blackest, brightest, and best orator of 
the South: “Give me nothing because I 
am black; deny me nothing because I am 
black.” 

As to the negro’s inferiority the kernel 
of that old chestnut has long since been 
devoured by the test worms of time, and 
its hull cast overboard by all progressive 
men who have unflinchingly sought and 
unfailingly found the truth. Enough argu- 
ments have been produced on this subject 
to batter down the walls of the most 
strongly intrenched argument. Let me 
give two instances, arguments in them- 
selves. 

A few evenings ago I was sitting on the 
broad veranda of an elegant dwelling read- 
ing the evening paper. My attention was 
called by the voice of a woman standing 
at the gate. Raising my eyes I beheld a 
fine-looking woman of Caucasian blood. I 
was quite surprised when she asked me to 
step there and read for her (as she said she 
could not read) the directions of the sign 
for rent on the next door. Of course I 
did so. She secured the house and moved 
in yesterday. 

Now, the elegant house on the veranda 
of which I was sitting, was the property 
of a negro born and reared a slave. The 
house the white lady rented was one of 
several good tenement dwellings belonging 
to another negro born and reared:'a slave. 
His daughter has graduated from Fisk 
University, and he is worth not less than 
$25,000. Surprised at this incident I 
mentioned it to my slave-born landlady, 
who has learned to read since slave time. 
She said such was a common occurrence. 
This is a fair sample of how things are 
changing around, end for end, it seems. 
Is the inferiority here on the black side or 
the white side? ° 

Again, as I write this summary comes 
to notice: “ Eight hundred thousand col- 
ored citizens of Georgia are represented by 
500 well established colored stores, 20 
undertakers, 250 colored graduates resid- 
ing in the State, 4 colored lawyers, 16 saw 
mills, 2 private banks, 60 real estate deal- 
ers, 7 colored colleges of the highest order, 
27 colored doctors, 4 dentists, 12 engineers, 
800 brick masons, 600 plasterers, several 
thousand acres of land, 20 shorthand 
writers, 4 operators, 10 grist mills, 3 steam 
boats, 8 fruit farms, several hundred mules 
and horses, 12 newspapers, and 100 ma- 
chinists."—{Nashville Tribune.) The 
study of this summary is commended to 
our argumentative opponents. 

In regard to the social relation of the 
Northern missionary to the negro, after 
much observation and long study, I have 
come to this conclusion, that he who treats 
the negro as any other than a man in all 
respects has no mission to the New Negro. 
He will do more harm than good. Let 
him stay at home. It is to be regretted 
that in one of the leading colored mission 
colleges in the South a separate table is 
provided for teachers and pupils. Excellent 
results are obtained in Fisk University, 
where no such separation exists. The 
young negro has realized that he is a man 
just as good and just as bad, just as dull 
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and just as smart, as anybody else. He 
who does not realize this fact and act ac- 
cordingly cannot receive his support, co- 
operation, and confidence, essentials to his. 
uplifting. 

Granting that the negro is inferior, 
would the Christian be justified in not 
associating with him for that reason? Our 
Southern friends would say yes. Let us 
apply the principle to one race. Suppose 
the whites should associate only with 
equals, how many would be found in one 
social compact? Apply the same rule to 
the family. Would there not be a number 
of circles even in one small family? The 
principle is rediculously absurd. “If the 
colored man is incapable of fellowship 
with God, there is no Gospel to preach to 
him. If he is capable of fellowship with 
God, he is good enough for fellowship 
with all God’s children.” 

It is not a color line that disturbs; it is 
race line, race prejudice. Many intelli- 
gent negroes not to be distinguished from 
the whites on account of their proximity 
to that race are proscribed as vigilantly as 
the negro of the deepest ebony. Let our 
Southern friends be candid and honest. It 
is simply prejudice against the negro as a 
negro, not his condition, that constitutes 
the civil and social bugbear of the South. 

HENRY H. PROCTOR. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


Nothing Like Precision 


Redgrave repeats in his diary several 
good stories which he had from Sir C. 
Eastlake, P. R. A. Here are some exam- 
ples: 

Among other stories of Rogers, the poet, 
he told us one of him when in Paris with 
a very old friend, a trifle vague in his mind. 
Rogers said to him: “I have been walk- 
ing to-day in the Champs Elysées, and I 
was-met by an old lady who ‘stopped ‘and, 
looking fixedly at me, said: ‘ Sir, isn’t your 
name Rogers?’” Pausing a moment, he 
was interrupted by his friend, who said - 
“ Well, and was it?” 

This reminded Charles Landseer of a 
like incident. “A few nights ago,” he 
said, “I was in the pit of the theater, and 
the duke and duchess of Wellington came 
into a box, Some — persons—evidently 
country sightseers in town for a few days 
only—were sitting next to me, so I said to 
them: ‘That is the Duke of Wellington 
who has just entered the box.’ ‘Indeed, 
sir?’ they simultaneously said—the pres- 
ent duke ??”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—The grandfather of the Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin had, an exchange asserts, seven- 
teen children. The eldest sons were 
named respectively Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. Asia died an infant, and 
the fifth son was named Asia. Then fol- 
lowed daughters and sons to the number 
of seventeen, by two wives, and a third 
wife was a widow with two children. 
Europe settled in New Hampshire, Asia 
in Massachusetts, America and Africa in 
Maine, as did Cyrus, Senator Hamlin’s 
father. This Cyrus had a twin brother, 
Hannibal. The former named a son Han- 
nibal (the Senator), and the latter named 
a son Cyrus, the distinguished missionary 
and philanthropist, so many years in Tur- 
key. Senator Hamlin’s father had seven 
children, Elijah, Cyrus, Eliza, Annie, Vesta, 
Hannibal, and Hannah. Hannibal was 
the last survivor of the family. 

—Madame Vattier d’Ambroise has been 
elected President of the “Union des 
Amies de Lettres,” a Paris organization 
which aims to establish literary soirées and 
ultimately to revive the salon. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Harper's Magazine 


AUGUST 


ARTICLES 


New Zealand. By Professor GEORGE M. 
Grant. With 18 illustrations from photographs 
and from drawings by W. T. SMEDLEY and 
others. 





‘The Vigilantes of California, Idaho, and 


Montana. By Joun W- CLAmPITT. 
Glimpses of Western Architecture. Chi- 
cago,I. By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. With 
9 illustrations. 
Nihilists in Paris. By J. H. Rosny. Illus- 


trated by P. RENOUARD and A. LEPERE. 


London—Plantagenet. I. Ecclesiastical. 
By WALTER BESANT. With 19 illustrations 
drawn by HARRY FENN, H. D. NICHOLS, and 
E. PENFIELD. 

‘What is Inheritance? 
WILSson. 


By Dr. ANDREW 


Some American Riders. Fourth Paper. By 
Col. THEODORE AYRAULT DonGE, U.S.A. 
With 5 full-page illustrations from paintings by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 

Lord Byron’s Early School-Days. By Pro 
fessor W. C. BLAIKIE. 


FICTION 


Peter Ibbetson. A Novel. Part III. By 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. With 14 illustrations 
by the author.—An Imperative Duty. A Novel. 
Part Il. By Wr_tL1AM DEAN HOWELLS.—Luck. 
A Story. By Mark Twain.—Zan Zoo. A 
Story. By GEorGE HEATH. 


POETRY 


-In the High Tower. By Juria C. R. Dorr. 
—The Wizard Harp. By KATE PUTNAM 
Oscoop.—Answered. By NANNIE MAyo FitTz- 
HUGH, 


£ditorial Departments, as usual, conducted by 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, WILLIAM DEAN 
HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Subscription Priee, $4 00 a Year. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
New York City 





FOURTH EDITION 


OF 


DR. GLADDEN’S 
W hoW rote the Bible? 


A Book for the People. $1.25 


“ This little volume is admirably adapted to 
-the purposes for which it is written... . We 
have frequently received letters from corre- 
spondents who desire us to tell them how they 
can obtain in the least possible compass a brief 
statement of the results of the Higher Criticism 
as applied to the Scriptures. We donot know 
where the layman and the Sunday-school teacher 
will find such results better, more compactly and 
more fairly stated than in this volume of Dr. 
Gladden’s.”—-CHRISTIAN UNION. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
<ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


FToughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
tt East 17th St., New York 





Popular Science Monthly 


FOR AUGUST 


From Fetich to Hygiene. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
LL.D. A terrible picture of the ravages of epi- 
demics when pegers and saintly relics were relied 
upon to check them, to the neglect of sanitation. 

The Value of Statistics. Hon. CARROLL D. 
WRIGHT. Tells how census returns should be 
used, and how they are sometimes made to give 
false evidence. 

The Evolution of the Woolen Manufacture eae 
cluded), S.N.D.Nortu. An account of the 
dyeing and finishing processes, and the commer- 
cial progress of the industry. - Illustrated. 

Dress and Adornment. I. DEFORMATIONS. Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. An interesting description 
of various modes of cutting the flesh, tattooing 
and polation the skin, filing the teeth, and shap- 
ing the skull. Illustrated. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE SWINE-MIRACLE, 
by W. E. Gladstone; ILLUSTRATIONS OF MR. 
GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSIAL METHOD, by Prof. 
T Huxley; HEAD-FLATTENING AS SEEN 
AMONG THE NAVAJo INDIANS, by Dr. R. W. Shu- 
feldt (illustrated); THE RELATIONS OF ABSTRACT 
RESEARCH TO PRACTICAL INVENTION by F. W. 
Clarke; Hypocrisy As A SOCIAL DEBASER, by Dr. 
R ’, Conant; THE PRACTICAL OUTCOME OF 
SCIENCE, by W. H. Smith, M.D.; GINSENG IN 
COMMERCE, by J. J. Bell (illustrated); SkETCH OF 
F. W. A.ARGELANDER, with Portrait. 

SCIENCE AND WEALTH (Editor’s Table): Lit- 
ERARY NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


50 cents a number; %5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 


Completion of a Great Work 


LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE. Edited by CHarLes 
Bootu. Volume II. in Two Parts. 

Part I,—London Continued. Text. 
8vo, cloth, - - - $4 25 

Part II.—Appendix and Large Col- 
oured Maps. $vo, cloth, - $4 25 





“So important in its bearings on the social prob- 
lems of our time that no person interested in the 
solution of those problems can afford to neglect it.” 
—London Times. 

“A wonderful compilation. ... Of the utmost 
value to all who would understand aright the volume 
of London poverty and the problems which cling to 
it.”"—St. Fames Gazette, London. 

“It is a volume that would reflect credit on any 
Government department in Europe.”—London Spec- 
tator. 

“— iy Seatiies the high esteem in which his labors 
are held by every expert.”—London Speaker. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, - New York 
JUST PUBLISHED 





Adopting an Abandoned 
Farm 


By KaTE SANBORN. The third volume in 
Appletons’ Summer Series. 16mo. Half 
cloth, with specially designed cover, 50 cts. 

Miss Sanborn is one of the brightest of the many bright 
women who are writing to-day in this country; In this 
book she tells the story of her own experience, related with 

a freshness, vivacity, and good humor which will be sure 


to increase the reader’s interest in the subject so well fitted 
to midsummer reading. 


Maid Marian, and Other 


Stories 


By MoLty ELLIoT SEAWELL, author of 
“Throckmorton” and “Little Jarvis.” 
No. 77, Town and Country Library. 12mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“** Throckmorton’ is a delightful bit of fiction. With 
keen penetration and remarkable power of analysis the 
author combines a rare sense of humor.’’—Lowisville 

‘our ter-Journal. 

“ The es of ‘ Throckmorton’ are alive with pictur- 
esque sketches. Its humor is never forced and its pathos 


is never overdone. It is a novel to linger over.’’—7he 
Critic. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, , 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3, & § BonD STREET, NEW YORK 





CURRICULUM, , #2, Pismo In. 


truction. I 
By GEO. F. ROOT. hin ST aion 


i 
and Foreign Fingering. Price of either Fingering 


$2.75 by mail, postpaid. 

ROOT’S NEW COURSE, ,Xor ‘hs, Female 
By F. W. ROOT. most advanced an 

most practical book for Private or Class Vocal in. 

struction. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by maj) 





A complete thor- 


EE ORGAN STUDIES. ough and compre- 


By W.F. SUDDs. hensive set of stud- 
ies by this eminent writer. In eight Books. Price, 
50cts. each, postpaid. 


pa 
1 

MUSICAL VISITOR«¢.? chorreand Oresnnne 

Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 


eading Matter. Single copies 15cts., $1.50 per year, 
8 al terms to clubs of five or more 


ARENA OF The latest and best 


book 
*for Singing Schools and 
By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 


id Z 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. cet crinetracticnt 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
74 W. 4th St. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NOW READY! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.6 


IRA D. SANKEY 
JAS. McGRANAHAN GEO. C. STEBBINS 
231 HYMNS 
PRICE, $30 PER 100 COPIES 
Add 6 Cents per Copy if ordered by Mail 

















THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 


76 E. oth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. 








THE 


Gospel Commentary 


The Four Gospels condensed into a fluent 
narrative, accompanied by 1300 Notes, orig- 


inal and selected from 340 Authors, by 


J. R. GILMORE and- LYMAN ABBOTT 


One of the completest and most serviceable tools for ready 
reference to any part of the Evangelists that has ever been 
issued. Full pads accurate Indexes. 840 pp., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, red edges, $1.50. 

*,* Of booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT 


30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
(The only Annotated Consolidated Gospels published. 


Studien und Plandereien 


By S. M. STERN 
FIFTEENTH EDITION 
This is one of the best works for the study of Ger- 
man, and should be used as Reader, either independ- 
ently or together with the first lessons of the Gram- 
mar. It is adopted by many institutions, including 
more than 60 prominent Colleges, Academies, Normal 
Schools, High Schools, etc. HENRY HOLT & CO., 
29 West 23d Street, New. York, are the publishers. 


A.S.BARNES & CO., Publishers 


7514 Broadway, New York 


Will be pleased to mail their Illustrated 
Descriptive Catalogue (with price-list) of 

__ over 300 publications, covering a wide range 
subjects, on request. 











The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOS OOSTON BOND 

‘and BUNKER HILL. 

or ts ity, moderate in 

ou’, wp A does not keep 

them, send us your address, we 
‘orwar 


camel a yon our com, 
"5M OEL WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, 





ass. 








HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
TUaluable information sent to all wearers of rite?! 
331 Catan Ane ow: Joh Ste New York. — 
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Motto: “Everybody can run down hill, but tt takes a Man to run up hill——BrEECHER 


Between Us 


UNNING up hill is not the 
sort of work one would 
choose for the last days of 
July. Yet it might be a good 
test of the soundness of one’s 
“wind.” The man who can 

do it easily can be depended on to do 
other hard things. It is easy to run down 
hill; everybody can do that, and every- 
body knows it. But when one has gained 
the ability to run up hill—to use his body 
as a servant who does not need to be 
favored—to accomplish readily and 
quickly the difficult task at hand—he isa 
man who may be counted on in all sorts 
of emergencies, and who 7s counted on 
when a man’s work is to be done. 


The Christian Union is constantly deal- 
ing with educational questions, and its 
new monthly Outlook in this department 
will keep its readers fully informed of the 
significant movements in the educational 
world. The third issue in August will 
be a special Educational Number. The 
foremost question just now in the minds 
of many educators in this country is the 
co-ordination of the preparatory school, 
the college, and the university. We hope 
to lay this matter before our readers by 
the aid of several eminent educators so 
clearly and forcibly as not only to indi- 
cate the bearings of the question, but also 
its possible solution. 


The following appreciative paragraph 
from the New York “Tribune” will 
interest our readers: ‘The new dress 
which The Christian Union has adopted 
is exceedingly handsome, and somehow or 
other makes its contents more readable. 
This paper is really a high class weekly 
magazine as well as a religious journal, and 
fully deserves all the success that has come 
toit. It is not its aim to supplant the 
regular denominational journals, but to 
present certain phases of religious and 
Secular thought and opinion which the 
denominational papers are necessarily 
debarred from presenting. It is thus an 
organ of Christianity rather than the 
Church, and in its treatment of religious 
questions fully justifies its right to its 
name.” 


Weshall be glad to send without charge 
a copy of the The Christian Union of 
July 4—the first issue in the new form—to 
any address furnished us by a subscriber. 
This affords an opportunity for our readers 
to pleasantly introduce the new paper to 
any of their friends who are likely to be 
interested... 


The Handy Binder which has been pre- 
pared for the new form of The Christian 
Union is substantial, attractive, and dur- 
able. A large number of orders have 


come in since the first of July, and we are 
ready to fill a great many more during 
the next few weeks. 


Poem for the Week 


O for a Breath o’ the Moor- 
lands* 
O for a breath o’ the moorlands, 
A whiff o’ the caller air! 
For a smell o’ the flowery heather, 
My very heart is sair. 


O for a sound of the burnies 
That wimple to the sea; 

For the sight of the browning brackins ! 
On the hillside waving free! 


O for the blue lochs cradled 
In the arms of mounains grey 
That smile as they shadow the drifting 
cloud 
O’ the bonnie Simmer day. 


Auld Scotland may be rugged, 
Her mountains stern and bare, 
But, oh for a breath o’ her moorlands 
And a whiff o’ her caller air. 


Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Fund 

“ Now all I can say is if you can spare 
the time for a vacation you can have it. 
As: has been said here before, the money 
at your service is wholly an offering of 
love, and love is the very essence of God 
in the human being. If you refuse to ac- 
cept what is laid at your service in this 
spirit, then you have no right to offer 
either yourself or any thing you can give 
to another; if you will not receive, then 
you have no right to give.” 

Two-thirds of the listeners had endured 
the hardest winter they had ever known. 
One face that had always brought to mind 


these lines: 


The world that owns itself so sad 
Is proud to keep some faces glad, 
had grown old. Six weeks at home had 


altered the relation of this sunny nature 
to a world of which she had only exacted 
work, It had failed her. 

“ We had the spare time at the wrong 
season,” said one to whom nature and ex- 
perience had given greater powers of endur- 
ance. “Howcan we gonow? We dare 
not leave for a day lest work should start 
up again.” 

“ Well, the matter is in your hands if you 
can go; the means are provided.” 

At nearly nine o’clock the next night a 
group of the girls, who had listened 
without comment to what had been said 
the night before, rang the bell of a house 
not far from their club. 

“ You see, said the spokeswoman, “that 
we are not afraid or ashamed to take what 
we would give if we could. The boss told 


+A A subscriber asks: ‘Can some one tell me who 
wrote the above poem?” 


us to-night after six o’clock that he would 
shut down for a week. Can we go to-mor- 
row afternoon? You know last year we 
paid our own way, and we were planning 
to do the same this year if work would 
only be regular until the last of August. 
We think now, that when we begin, the 
work will keep right on. This year none 
of us can afford to lose our wages; we 
have not had more than three days’ work 
a week since the first of January. If there 
is work, we must earn money. Now we 
know there will be no work for oe week. 
Can we go? 

They went, and at this writing are at 
work again. 

As we sat talking the matter over, look- 
ing into the bright faces—and made bright 
by the immediate prospect—the thought 
came, How could people who know noth- 
ing of the life of working girls be made 
to understand what this life is; what it 
means for them to pay fora vacation. The 
question was put to one of the group who 
had supported two children for years, 
“Would you mind telling just what your 
vacation cost you last year?” 

“Why, no! Of course I never was able 
to have a vacation before, and if work had 
not been good all the year I could not have 
done it then. In fact,” and the voice grew 
tremulous, “I’ve blamed myself many 
times this winter for having used that 
money last year. Well, in the first place, 
I was earning right along ten dollars a 
week, and sometimes more, for we worked 
overtime. Work was a little slack when it 
came time for us to go, and probably I 
would only have made $18 those two 
weeks. The board for three of us cost 
$18 more, and the railroad fares cost 
$1.80. Yes, our vacation cost really $37.80. 
But you see if I had thought of it that way, 
I never would have gone. I only counted 
the board and railroad fares. I did not 
think of the wages I lost until I came 
home and had to begin housekeeping again, 
and paying rent. Oh, almost every girl 
could pay her own board, and railroad 
fare, but its the loss of wages that makes 
it so hard for girls.” There was a look of 
assent in every face. After a moment the 
speaker continued, “ There is no use try- 
ing to make people understand. They 
don’t know what it is to have your heart 
sink like lead when the boss says, ‘ There 
is no work.’ ” 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY: 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 








Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS 


wh mm year of Academy. Twelfth of Home.) 

h pret tion for cotene. or for business. Abso- 

gre heal postion an ‘oo home, with the most 
refined surroundi ndings. Gymnasium. References 


en and required 
= J. H. ROOT, Principal. 





Connecticut, Stamford. 
9 ela ACADEMY combines over fifty years’ 


rience with the best modern methods, and offers 
rare a vantages ¢ to parents seeking a school of healthful 
location, y eir boys will receive thorough individual 
instruction home influences and comforts, careful atten- 
tion to health eed mts trainin ing 
A ty ETTS, A. (Yale), Principal. 





Connecticut, New London. 
Dprre= AND BACKWARD BOYS 
This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year round. 
Delightful summer and winter home. Thorough physical 
and mental training by an experienced physician and 
teacher. Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ARTFORD sere rps eagepd INSTITUTE. 
9th year. Reopens . 1891. A home and 

day school for the primary an hi er education of path 
sexes. A discount to the G. A. R. or catalogue address 
E. R. THOMSON. 








Connecticut, Stamford. 
ERRILL BUSINESS COLLEGE. Open all 
the Both . Departments of Bookkee 
ing, Banking. Sesame Shorthand, i Typewniting, Te- 


legraphy, German, etc. M.A President 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
A Home Schosl for Girls and Young Ladies. se. 
mary, Intermediate, and Co! Preparatory courses. 
ful 2 attention to morals and manners. Healthful ck og 
Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 





Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its tm ear Sot. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. Located 
one of the con ntest villages on the — One ed 
from New Yerk. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
wiser ENDINSTITUTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
Courses of 


Capy, Principals. Prescribed and. Elective 
Study, or College seapeeneany ‘Same. Circulars, Early 
application necessary. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Seventeenth year. Advent term begins 
D.V.) Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
The Rev. JOHN H. McCRACKAN,M.A., Jr. Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Lady Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
T= ELDERAGE. Family School for Young 
Ladies, pleasantly located in the suburbs of the city. 
The Misses BANGS, Principals. 


I:urnots, Rockford. 
OCKFORD SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
$See year. Full College and Preparat Courses. 
Supesior advantages od usic Painting, an Deyas. 
departments in ch arge of Spe 
aoa Ga Re err re Study and Tayesti- 
quipped nen oe a and 
botanical, physical, chemical, — mineralogical. 

inducements for teachers who wish to take advanced work. 
Resident Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.), Sargent 
System. Delicate girls show marked gain in ‘strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cottage 
ers students opportunity to reduce expenses to lowest 
rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance ex- 

aminations. Correspondence invited. k Box 201. 


SARAH F. ANUERSON, Principal. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The old- 
est- school for women in the South. Teachers are gradu- 
ates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Accommo- 
dations first-class in every particular. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


fuild 
uae veer alongs 











MARYLAND, Annapolis, 
T. JOHN’S COLLEGE 
Eight Departments. Buildings heated by steam. Ex- 
cellent Preparatory School attached. Terms moderate. 
Special rates and scholarships for sons of the clergy. For 
catalogue, address the President, 
THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Px.D. 


MAsSACHUsETTS, Springfield, cor. Worthington and 
wdoin St. 


SHBY HALL.—Schoolfor Young Ladies. Com- 
plete College Preparatory ens Sep Adpaced courses 


in History and a. Opens Si 
IXON. B K sitestes), 


Miss DINAN Bix Principals. 
Address, until Sept. rst, Devon, Chester Neng 





Massacuusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the best academic and classical school N 
Ragiend. The payment of oats one-half i in | Ad oo 





e Cy er Jan. 15, wi oe ote oa tion, with 
, for ear, beginni 
ogueto. me OW SreELE Pa 





MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 
HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY.—The fall 
term of the fifty-sixth year begins September 17 and 
closes December 23. Fine library, laboratory, observa- 
tory, and cabinets. Best of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E. STANTON. 





MAssACcuHusETTS, Boston, 40 Berkeley St. 
yoo WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The School of Domestic Science and Industrial Arts 


Octol » 18 Address Principal of 
Soci bor cdreuics’ a os = 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
OLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
AND SURGEONS 
This school offers to Medical Students unsurpassed 
clinical and other advantages. Send for acatalogue to Dr. 
THOMAS OPIE, Dean, cor. Calvert and Saratoga Sts. 


Missourt, St. Louis, 2812-2814 Locust St. 
army ae HALL. Day and Boarding Schoot 
for Girls, Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
and Vassar. Miss C. G. SHEPARD, Miss M. H? 
MATH ERS, Principals. ‘Send for circular. 








New Hampsuire, Portsmout 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., i popens 
September 30, 1891. ittier pa pl tter, 
healthier, and pleasanter “place for a schoo li scarcely 
be found in New England.” 





Massacuusetts, North Adams, 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
in connection with the North Adams Hospital is 
about to be opened, and young women desirous of Follow. 


ing the 9% A ‘of NEE RN invited to a 
dress Mrs. A. W. HUNTER, North Adams, ZZ * 


MAsSACHUSETTsS, Lowell. 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, etc. Day 
and boarding pupils received. For circulars and terms 
address promptly 
Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 49 Nesmith St. 








MAssAcHusETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
Enlarged Quart N eeert oe ay cult: 
n! ers. x 
Fees moderate. Free Scholarships R y 
Address Hon. E. HY BENNETT, Dean. 


Massacuusetts, Ashburnham. 
pote ACADEMY 
or both sexes, $200 a year. For full particulars'send 
for bao | circular and new catalogue to 
H. S. COWELL, A. Mt. Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
| Clonee TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 








New Jersey, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE 
School for we only. College and business prepa- 
ration a er, Hove. taken through summer. 
HAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Orange. 
OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The Princi- 
pal of a Private School will receive into her family a 
few girs, iving them home care in addition to thorough 
school wor! 7 - college. _ Location — ul 
and attractive. One hour Ly few ork. 





Mountain Station. 





New Jersgy, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL 
Home and follege-preparatory School for Young 


Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL, Principal. 





New Jersey, Paterson. 
ARY BRIGHAM INSTITUTE for Girls. 
Certificate admits to colleges. Principal, Miss J. K. 
HOOVER. Classical course, Oxford, England. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL removed to Summit, N- J.; terms, $325, 
including languages. Address by letter until Sept. 1. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
THE 
Fee cid MILITARY ACADEMY. Begins 
oe year Sexjember 16. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, ad he ts. Careful ‘Training, Home Com- 
forts. J’ A. SHAW, A.M.. Flead Master. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard St. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
' BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. One hour from New York. 
Resident Native French and German teachers. Terms, 
Bsa 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 
$s00. 17th year. My so-page circulart ells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation ef character 
stands first with us. No new boy over 13 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph B. (Yale, 69.) 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


to $6 
$500 to $600, atiss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
ALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the privi- 
Jeges of _the arene en to every Gain de- 
romiastion, rofessors nd Instru ctors: Timothy Dwight, 
George E. Semel | Harris, E teek P. nes Lewis 
O. Brastow, <i ward L. ing B. Stevens, Frank 
3 Porter, Mark ow a 3k Stoec i kel. ‘Begins 
* ler information, apply to 
Hor GEORGE E DAY. Dean of the Facutty. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. —A College 


Pre: tory and Home School for : of all 
Superior advantages for French, and Art. 
Board and ct a. $3 So a year. e heron year 


will begin September 24: 5°" WILLIAMS, Principal. 


Icutnors, Chicago, 304 Honore St. 
LLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL for NURSES 
The commencement exercises of this school took place 
on June 16th, when a class of 46 graduated. 

The new class is now being formed for the fall term. 
Those desiring admission to the School should apply at 
once, as only a limited number can be accepted. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Superintendent, Miss Draper. 


ILutnots, Jacksonville. 
LLINOIS COLLEGE 
Founded in 1820 
The oldest college in the State. Address President 
EDWARD A. TANNER, D.D. 

















MAssacnuusetTts, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD SEMINARY.—Location pleasant, 
aniet | heapehtel, 35 miles from Boston, on Old 
Gaeny R. R. Fine Bui aings laboratory, library, na- 
ndenomindtional erms_ reasonable. ome 
School for Girls. Send 3 illustrated circular. 
H. M. LLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
M's ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME and 
a Day School for Young Ladies reopens October 1, 
I 1. 





New Jersey, Princeton 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
opens September 23. Inquiries may be addressed to 
President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-Master. 





New York, Rochester. 
SPECIAL CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION 
is ready for, Septouticn by The Univessiy of 
Rochester, a sent on a ion to 
Term begins Sept. 10. Pras. DAVID J. HILL. 





re opportunities for the study of Language, Lit- 
losophy. 


erature, History, and Phi 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
M*® W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 22, 1891. 





Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
Smith reopens Sept tember 24, 1891. Pupils received at 


on our certificate 
Miss WRITING Ww. BUFFUM. A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
Ons INSTITUTE, for girls of all ages. 44th 


ear opens Sept. 21st. Careful instruction—mental, 
,.Physical. Teachers earnest, sym pec, Be helpful. 
Attention to manners and formation o _Ad- 
ress for_circulars Mr. and Mrs. MANTON “VAN 
SCHAACK, Principals. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Open Oct. 1. eation for . Harvard Exa mina- 
tions, | Barnard, and t-rc. colleges for women; number 
limited ; special attention to English, elocution, and p hysi- 
cal culture; daily instruction and practice in Delsarte gym- 


maT ARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
UFFALO SEMINARY.—The Forty-first year 
begins September 16. For Groulary ats address aress RTT. 





New York, Chappa: 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Ord for 2 and picture. Among 
the: ‘hills, on “yy Dens Nee ot 





MassacuusetTTs, Berkshire Co., Great Barrington. 
EDGWICK INSTITUTE 
A select and limited school for young men and bo: 
Prepares for college nd re business. wupepese! are ates of the 
a € care and attention. 
ncipal’s Mldress E. J VAN LENNEP. Pancpal, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. MISS KIMBALL’S 


Day anv BoarptnGc Scoot For Grrts will re- 
open Sept. 23. tion su emer 5 house a Co 

preparatory, a! Desirable home for 
motherless girls. Sen for yo which gives full 
information. 





New York, Carmel. 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY. 26th Year. 
Opens ath 18th. Healthful, homelike, tho rou; h, 


rogress: last year to its utmost capacity. Se nd for 
Freee ae ae eee CROSBY SMITH A.M. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 





For young women, Superb modern helidings 
Twelve AB why Six graduating courses and eparatory, 
For school year, Sept. 14, $240 pays urnishe 
room, and 


guttion, — music, art, nenagragh?, an 
illustra 


eens: <ata't68. E. KING, D.D. 


© Get. teh = ot 
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New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
OME INSTITUTE, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON: Ri Wille and dag sche school - young 
ittle girls reopen ember 
nine Miss M. Wo METCALP. Proncipal. 











New York, Syracuse. 
EBLE SCHOOL—Boarding School for Girls. 
Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. F. D. —— 
qincTon, S.T.D. The twenty-first ghool. Sar beni 
September 16. Miss MARY J 2KSO 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Posemime? HALL—for Young Ladies. 42d Year. 
College Preparation. Circulars’ by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 
New York, Yonkers, Springside. 
ISS BLISS’S BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL. FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. Reopens Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1891. 
Address as above. 








New York, Elmira. 
ISS CHALMERS’ 
SCHOOL for Girls. 
demic course, with diploma. 


men’s colleges. Eleventh 
Address Miss MARY 


HOME AND DAY 


Number limited. Full aca- 

Prepares for leading wo- 

ear va Sept. 16, 1891. 
Assoc. Principal. 





New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
M's. BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. For Prue address 


lett = ig tembe M H 
Ae etter Sw Ri ys Iss ULKLEY, 


ss E. LEY, Principals. 


New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAIN- 


ING OF TEACHERS 





For those who are duates of colleges, normal 
schools, commnarnes yo schools, teachers of Superionee, 
and any who wis) 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS 


Information sphestin furnished regarding the courses 
in Pedaga Manual Training, Kindergarten; the study 
of Form, Drawin , Color, Natural Science, Vocal Music, 
and Scholarships. 


New York, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACAVEMY 





snd Sennen Scholes We wall Hall Peekekill 1 Fe a 
ummer SChooi al - 
logue address "Ce "oli WRIGHT, A. MM 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
 —w CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for Girls. Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on appticatio n. 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
 lemcstac ACADEMY. 56th year. Pre- 
pares thoroughly for College, the Government Acad- 
emies, and Business. _ Milita Greanization. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
apy COLLEGE. Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Regular and Special Courses. $250 per year. 
Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A.M. 


New York City, Washington Square 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCRracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANcELLor. Instruction 
in all departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 p.m. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees Master of Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY greta The 


mistake in bringing up boys begins at eight. 
phlet. ($600 a year.) dustan H. W Ww si ict ae 

















New York, New York City. 
TERNS SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES of New 


York City, 29 East 44th St. GERMAN, FRENCH, 
SPANISH, TALI AN, LATIN, GREEK. “ The Nat: 
ural Method of instruction in modern languages as used 
Prof, Stern has met with remarkable success, This 

method is a benediction dels ene ee Union. 

Sterns School of Langu: . 4 18 jus 
one of the ve be ochoale oti its kind. sth ew Engla: 
Journal of Educat 

Send communications to Bethlehem, N. H., until Sept. 
1. Fall term commences Oct. 1. Speci: arrangements 
made for those who study to teach German and French. 





New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy- 
Languages, Music, Painting, mathetic and social culture. 


Thirty-seventh be: Address 
venth year pense DOWD PR D., Pres. 


New York, Albany, 42 Lancaster St. 
HE ALBANY HOME SCHOOL FOR THE 


ORAL INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF is 
adapted to the training and oral instruction of the deaf. 
Eoarding or Sef povils. Special training for very young 

or circular. 


children. 
Miss A. M. BLACK, Principal. 











regarded as 
nd 


New York, Garden City. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, 


PAUL,” Garden Cit Boardi 
Sql, Sa seis aration, Milingry: Dire. pron] 
during J July and August, Scar- 
wane a. Me, 


New York, Sing Sing. 
HE MOUNT PLEASANT 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The 56th year opens in September. Every appliance sup- 
plied. Send for circular to 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 
New York, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIES’ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The twenty-sixth year will begin September 24. 











New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.—Three 
Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 


| pe A refined Christian home. New Building with 
odern_Im nd for Catalog Session begins September 16 
1891. Send for Catal 


e. 
. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Ontario, St. Thomas. 
LMA, THE LEADING ere COL- 
LEGE FOR YOUNG WOME Over. 200 
Students. Address PRINCIPAL ETN, 
Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect St. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Reopens September 24. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar. 











On10, Painesville. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Buildings enlarged 

increased opportunities for the liberal and thorough 
education of young women. Ehirty-third ear begins Sep- 
tember 16, 1891. Miss MAR S, Principal. 





Onto, Columbus. 
HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Permanent Income from the State. Annual Rev- 
enues, $150,000. Twenty-five departments. Forty-three 
Professors and Assistants. Classical, scientific, and tech- 
nical courses. Ten Laboratories. Both sexes admitted. 
Tuition free. Send for catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 
ICKINSON SEMINARY 
A thoroughly equipped Classical and Scientific 
School for both sexes. 15 teachers. Regular and ek ctive 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Art, and Modern Languages. Steam heat; electric light; 
all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all charges in a reg- 
ular course for one year. Discounts to preachers, teachers, 
and two from same family. Year begins Sept. 1. Cata- 
logue free. E. J. GRAY, D.D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
For Young Ladies. 98th year. A safe, comfortable 
school home. Aims to be thorough, rational, and Chris- 
tian in its methods and training. Careful oversight of in- 
dividual pupil. Location healthy and pleasant. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, and 
College Preparatory School for girls reopens Sep- 


tember 29. For circular address 
Miss F LORENCE BALDWIN 





PENNSYLVANIA, Meadville. 
HEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Under Unitarian direction. No sectarian tests. All 
properly furnished students for the Chania in ministry wel 
comed. Tuition free. Address 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a College for Wo- 


, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergradute courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, 
Old French,’ Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Ehysics, mg > Biclegy. and, lectures on Philoso hy. 
nasium, with argent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $4 sop in Creek, English, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology or program, address as above. 








PennsyLvantia, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, se Fearding and Day Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood and 


under the supervision of et. erw 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


(removed in me from Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, _ Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke) 
will begin its “toxty-eeqond year Wednesday, Sept. a 
For circulars, apply to Princrpats, Ogontz School, Mont- 
gomery Coumy,, 

Princ Princ, 
Miss Frances | Bennett. Miss 
Miss Sytvia J. fay 


Emerita. 
. A. DILvaye. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY 
30th Year. Fall term opens Sept. 16; ’91. 
A Military oie. Ae yil Engineering, Chemistry, Archi- 
tecture, and Arts. A Preparatory Course of one year. 
Circulars o' Cot. CHAS. E. HYATT, Pres. 





New York, Garden City, L. I. 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL 
. A thorough preparatory school of high grade. Mili- 
ary drill. Address, for and A 
CHAS. STURTEVANT MOOKES ‘A.B. (Harvard) 
Scarboro’ Beach, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


For more than a century favorably known 
as a conscientious and successful educator 
of young women, invites an examination 
of its methods and curriculum. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Wass LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


Madame Clement’s—Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. 35th year opens ert, 23. Academical and 
College mination, F Courses. re a enter Wellesley on 
our examingtion. rere circulars, a 

HE ARDS. Principal. 


ee SARA, LOUISA TECH A.M., Assoc. Principal. 


Tennessee, Nashville. 
, eran UNIVERSITY 





Ten Fellowships, $100 each, with free tuition coe to 
graduates wishing to pursue} higher courses. 
LS WILLIAMS, Sec’ y. 


Hellmuth wiis te. 


O ll e For YOUNG WOMEN 
“4 and GIRLS. 
Large illustrate 1 Catalogue senton application. 
Students from all parts of America. Number re~ 
ceived limited. Conducted parties leave New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and other points for the College 
in Sept. Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
LONDON, ONTARIO, C€ ‘ANADA, 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC nr. xenn TOURIER. 
CARL FAELTEN, Divector. 


Piano; Organ, Violin, Voice, Etc, 


Systematic courses in class paé private lessons. 
Tuition, $10 to $30 for 20 class lessons. Many free 
Classes, Lectures, Recitals, etc, Elocu- 
tion, Oratory and Dramatic Action, Fine 
Arts, Literature, Languages, Piano and 
Organ Tuning. COMFORTABLE HOME 
for Lady Students. Calendar Free. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 10, i891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of forty words or less will 
be published under this heading, for subscribers 
only, at socentsa week. Twocents a weekis charged 
tor each word in excess of forty. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. They will 
receive excellent care and training, physical, mental, and 
moral, in a pleasant country home, where they will have 
plenty of outdoor life. Best of references given and re- 
quired. Y os W. T., Post-office Box 409, Sag Har- 


r, 


WANTED-—By a youn 














woman, a aiegs graduate, a 
position as teacher in a family about to trav or to rood 
in a school or private family at the West or South. Ina 
school, classics and English preferred. Address L., No. 

9% 659, care Christian Union. 

WANTED —A teacher for 10 or 12 girls under fourteen. 
The applicant should be a true lady in dress, manners, and 
habits; able to teach reading, composition, geography 
and arithmetic with originalit sanenenens, and power ond 
to secure instant and cheerful obedience ‘as well as love. 
Address Box 46, Bayport P. O., Conn. 

FOR SALE —Suburban village residence, five miles 
from Scranton, one half-mile from station; four daily 
trains to New York and Philadelphia; two churches. 
House twenty rooms; three acres fine fruit and shade; 
large barn. hotographs sent. Address Box 57, Facto- 
ryville, Pa. 

A LADY who has had several years’ experience of 
housekeeping and managing servants in her own home, 
would like a position as housekeeper or companion ina 
private family. Best references. Address ‘* New Eng- 
and,’”’ No. 9,718, care of Christian Union. 


A HEALTHY GIRL of thirteen or fourteen, with a 
ood disposition, can have her board, a good home and 
Find treatment for light service in a small family. Wash- 


igs and ironing sent out. Address Box 95, Rutherford, 


A YOUNG LADY would like a 
private school. Can take classes in 
man, and the common English branches. 
accept very moderate salary. Address L. B. 
Square, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE~—At Aiken, S. C., the large and pleasant 
Winter Home known for twenty years as Westview. 
cellent reputation. A rare opportunity to find a ae 
poner in this the best of climates. Address Westview, 

iken, 


A FRENCH LADY would like a home in a private 
family to teach, or as companion and attendant to an in- 
valid. References exchanged. Address M. G., Box 72, 
Short Hills, N. J. 

A ’91 GRADUATE of Yale, of high rank, desires a 
Resition 3 = teacher in public or private school. Address 

372, Westboro’, Mass. 

4. FAMILY OF FOUR adults or less can secure 
free rental of a portion of a furnished house near Central 
Park in return for the care of a whole house and boar 


osition to teach in 
lgebra, Latin, Ger- 
Is willing to 
N., York 


of a famil bd three. Address T. A., No. 9738 Christian 
Union O 

FOR re at a sacrifice, at Rochester, N go 
large, new mansion. Slate roof, tower. Beiuvity ane 
wood’ finish, and all modern improvements. Six acres, cor- 


ner Rowe and West 7th; increasing in value. Cost $25 5. 
ooo. Purchaser can sell of sixty-two nice lots 25 x 100 
feet, and get his money all back, and have the mansion with 
large grounds free. are chance. Make me an offer. 
WwW Kitchen,owner, Rockford, Ill. 


A YOUNG MARRIED LADY residing in New 
York City wishes to teach for a few hours a day in a fam- 
iy or private, school. Five years’ experience; a graduate 

Northfield Ladies’ Seminary; has also received Normal 
training. Address X, Christian Union. 


WANTED-—A practical, all round printer to take 
charge of the Printing Department in Atlanta University, 
Georgia. Must a man of business ability, Christian 
character, and missionary spirit. Address President Hor- 
ace Bumstead, Intervale, N. H. 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN of good position 
wishes to rent her small, tastefuily furnished suite toa 
lady with the provision that she is to remain as house- 
keeper orcompanion. Address Box 112, Beverly Farms. 
Mass. 
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Railways aid Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A supply of the following books and pam- 
phlets has been received the past week. A 
copy of any one will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the location described. 


Deer Park, Oakland. “The Summer Capital.” 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Fishing and Hunting Resorts on the Grand 
Trunk Railway. 68 pages and map. 

Lake George, N. Y. A Summer Eden; Hu- 
lett’s Landing Hotel and Surroundings. 
16 pages, illustrated. 

Lake George, N. Y., as a Summer Resort. 
The Marion House and Surroundings. 16 
pages, illustrated. 

Normandie-by-the Sea (near Seabright, N. J.). 
12 pages, illustrated. 

“ Paradise of the Pacific,” a journal devoted to 
all Hawaiian interests. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y. The Spring House 
and the New Bathing Establishment, a 
description of. 38 pages, full-page illustra- 
tions. 

Summer Excursion Routes and Catskill Moun- 
tain Resorts. Issued by the Hudson River 
Day Line. 80 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Homes along the Famous Hudson. 
Guidebook of the steamer Mary Powell. 
68 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Tours via Norwich Line. 12 pages. 

Summer Tourist Rates and Routes via the 
Michigan Central. 44 pages illustrated. 

Summer Excursions to the Mountains, Lakes, 
and Sea Shore via Lake Shore and Michigan 
Seuthern Railway. 32 pages. 

Seneca Lake. Handbook for Tourists. 36 
pages, illustrated. 

The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River. A Description of ; Hints for Pleas- 
ure Seekers. Issued by the Crossmon. 
68 pages, illustrated and maps. 

Williamstown, Mass. The Berkshire Hills 
and Thereabout. Issued by the Fitchburg 
Railroad. 48 pages, illustrated. 


~GUIDE-BOOKS 
Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ General Guide to the United 
States and Canada. With Numerous Maps and 
Illustrations. 12mo: Part I. New ENGLAND AND 
Mippie STATes AND CANADA, $1.25. Part II. 
SouTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, $1.25. 
plete in one vol. $2.50. 


Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. A Com- 


plete Hand-book of Information concerning Eastern 
‘anada and Newfoundland. By CHar.tes G. D 
RoBerTs. 12mo. $1.25. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of American Sum- 
mer Resorts. With Maps, Illustrations, Railroad 
Fares, etc. Large 12mo. ‘aper, So cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1,3 & 5 Bond St., New York 














SUMMER HOMES 


(Canada 


WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 


The Windsor is delightfully situated on 
the finest square in the city. Its cool, airy 
rooms, palatial corridors, and dining-rooms, 
hold a world-wide reputation, and place it 
among the Palace Hotels of the American 
Continent. Guide to Montreal sent free on 
epication to Recreation Department of 
he Christian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 








_ California 
“OUR ITALY” 
Is what CHARLES DupLEY WARNER calls 


CORONADO BEACH 


San Diego County, California 
Write for one of the elegant brochures which the 
HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
the largest seaside resort hotel in the world, has just pub- 


lished, and which will be sent, postpaid, upon —_— 
to the Recreation Department ‘of The Christian Union 











Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 
Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place,“ New York 





France 





RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hu 0. 
offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in t 
most = part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne pene | 
Arc de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 

subscribers. 





Maine 


THE LOUISBURG 


Bar Harbor, Me. Open Jul Address Manager, 
J. ALBERT BUTLER, care otel Brunswick, Boston. 


PORTLAND HARBOR 


Casco Bay, Maine 


For Sale, so acres on an island in the bay, with eight- 
room cottage in good order. Cottage onan elevation, with 
lawns sloping to the sea, with Portland City in the distance. 
Steamer from Portland twice daily. New Stone Wharf. 
Price, $4,000. 











Address B. F. STEVENS 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 


GLENCOVE 


t. Desert [alana Seal Harbor, Maine. Address 
LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


MANOR INN 
SULLIVAN HARBOR, ME. 
Opens July 6. H. L. McCLELLAN. 











Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLS: THE PINES 


Accommodation for twenty guests; 1, ape feet elevation. 
Bath-room, etc., in house; open wood fires; piazzas; 
shade: ample grounds; from $6 to $8 per week. Address 
HENRY CLAPP, Monterey, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


New Hampshire 














HE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N. H.—Enlarged 
and now accommodates 100 guests. “Te au eleva- 
tion in Bethlehem, on Main Street. ra | yune 


OCEANIC HOTEL 


ISLES OF SHOALS, N. H. 
Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. Steamer Oceanic leaves 
Portsmouth three times daily, and steamer John Brook 
leaves Boston daily at 9:15 A.M., direct to the Oceanic. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
0. L. FRISBEE, Prop. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House 


NOW OPEN 








Special inducements to early visitors; exception- 
ally fine table, and service the best ; open fires, bath- 
rooms, livery, telephone; June and July are the best 
months for fishing; best city references. For terms 
and diagram of house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 





New Hampshire 


HOTEL PONEMAH 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Season of 1 Sor — June 13, and closes October 1. 
This elegant situated high among the hills of New 
Hampshire, is ae one hour ont 
from Boston 
Special rates for June and October. Good Orchestra. 
D. S. PLUMER, Proprietor. 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H. 





twenty-six minutes’ ride 





Litt EST Mountain Home House 
Send ~d cireslars, 
Mrs. D. SAWYER & SON. 


Now Open. 





New York 


ADIRONDACKS, gg te oe any N.Y. 
Twelve miles from Lake Placid. Board: for the summer. 
Full information by applying to Miss A. McWILLIAM, 
80 CoLuMBIA HBIGHTS, BROOKLYN, N 








Mountain Brook House 


A quiet, oa htful home in the heart of the Catskills. y 
Mrs. W. RI GHT, Bushnellsville, Greene Co., 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY 
For circulars and information address 


P. O°CONNOR 
Kaaterskill Post-Office, Greene County, N. Y. 


PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 
A thoroughly first-class summer resort at moderate prices: 
o feet above and overlooking the Hudson and Catskil 
iivers. Write for circular. 











HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A substantially 
halts ry of et and stone, within 3 minutes’ wal 

-class in every respect. For descript ve 
Sauk: olives JESSE B. BROWN, Prop. 





IRE ISLAND BEACH, L. I. 


SURF HOTE L 
PARADISE FOR CHILDREN; sailing, Sting, 2 nd 
bathing in bay_and ocean. % = & 


a Access via from 
East 34th St., New York, 8.20 A.M. and 4.20 . M. 





LEN LAKE co TF June 20th. 

Adirondack air and scenery ishing. boating. etc. 
Family hotel; terms moderate. A. DSALL, 
Manager, Glen Lake, Warren Co., N. Y 





ON SENECA LAKE 
ONG POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N 
(near Watkins Glen.) No mosquitoes, no hae 
bowling. sey tennis, boating, bathing, _ fishing ; 
good livery; a first-class orchestra; weekly Table 
and service unsurpassed : transient, $2 per i and up- 
wards. Special rates for familie 
Address HARRISON S$ DOWNS, Long Point Hotel, 


on Seneca Lake, Long Point, N: Y. 
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SUMMER HOMES Pennsylvania 
New York Hotel Eagle’s Mere, Sullivan Co., Pa. 4 Phas 
oy : Now Open The Simplicity 
U; nN ds er- Ch Special terms fen Sept. +e. 3 ’ 
Descriptive Circulars. INGHAM & BREED. of Christianity 
Virginia 
on 


Lake Placid 


the Pearl of the 


Adirondacks 


A few vacancies until August 15. Circulars at the 
office of The Christian Union. 





LURAY INN By LYMAN ABBOTT 


Frepb. W. Evans, Proprietor. 


The most perfectly appointed hotel in the South, 
AT THE 


Famous Luray CAVERNS 
OF VIRGINIA 


Are the most wonderful in the world. Make your home 
at the Inn while visiting this marvelous creation of nature. 


A Sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 





West Virginia 24 pages and cover. 





STERLING WORTH INN AND COTTAGES 


One of the most ealqus, artistic resorts of the age. Open 
to October. Addre 
E. L. “FRISBEE, Lakewood, New York. 


\ Kp: HOME FOR PATIENTS, In- 
valids or Convalescents. Private and Home-like 
accommodations reserved for a low: selected canes the 
ear round. Scarsdale, Westchester Co., N.Y. 
arlem R. R., 40 Minutes fom Grand Central Sta- 

tion, 42d Stre et. 20 ag Transit Trains Daily. 

. Picturesque and Healthy Suburb, no Malaria, no 

o Nui Altitude of over 300 








foot above sea s level, 
AN NEW HOUSE, Located upon a Hillin a Grove of 
~ Forest Trees: Natural Draina; age and _ Sanita 
Sewage, Steam Heat, “een Fire-Places for W 
Fires, Bath-Room, and Water-Closet on each Floor, 
Perennial Spring Water, Stable for Horses and Car- 
riages. 
A QUIET HOME, with or without Special Rae 
ment. For terms, state particulars and addr 
Dr. GEORGE D. CLIFT, “* The anon: ” 
109 East 18th Street, New York. 
Hours: 9 to 12 A.M., and by appointment. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—EIm Tree House. 

Large rooms; shady lawns; plenty of fresh e Wy 

ole and butter. Send for circular, Address Mrs. 
YERS, Pine Hill, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarato; steam heat, 
electric bells, etc. Address W. B. HU STIS, Prop. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


All the most approved therapeutic appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuzsine Unsu' rfcrs Send_for illus- 
trated pamphlet. WM. E. LEFFIN WELL Manager, 
Watkins, N. Y. 














Catskill Mountains 


A strictly temperance hotel and absolutely no liquors 
sold in the place; pleasant associations; excursion parties 
taken to all points of interest, and charges nominal; your 
patronage solicited ; terms reasonable ; location unexcelled ; 
thirteenth season. Address O. R. R. COE, Windham, N. y! 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891 
For illustrated pamphlet ‘* Newport and Its Advantages 
asa Summer Resort,” address 
J. G. WEAVER, he Newport, R. I., 
or J. G. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Sq., New York City 











Pennsylvania 


/ALLEGHENY. HOUSE, EAGLES MERE 


livan Count y, Pa. 

This is one of 4 most delightful summer resorts in the 
State, situated on a beautiful lake, over 2,000 feet above 
sea level. House large and commodious, good bathing and 
boating. Hotel charges modera 

PEALE & DICKSON, Proprietors. 


THE LAKESIDE 


EAGLE’S MERE, PA. 

On the top of phe Alleghen Mountains, 2 200 feet above 
sea level. On the borders of the Eagle’s Sere Lake and 
Surrounded by me xe mountain scenery, romantic drives, 
walks, etc. Boating and Bathin The place is par- 
ticularly adapted to fe relief of apne: ‘ma Kay a and 

rop. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, PA. 
(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 











One of’ the most beautiful parks in America; the 
best Sanitarium in the world. Only 2% hours from 
Philadelphia ; 4% hours from New York. Circulars 
free. Address 

ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 





WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W, Va | Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 
(rand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the oval of the sea. Unsurpassed Sum- 
mer Climate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 


For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio Railway 
362 Broadway, or . F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


‘¢ There are Twelve of Us”’ 


In The Christian Union of June 11 The Boston Orange Growers Company advertised 
the report of a conversation which took place in its office, and also a statement of an applicant 
for shares of the stock of the Company. If you did not read it, do so. Now come twelve, who 
want twelve shares. Twelve are a good number to club together. Twelve shares of stock 
represent one acre of land. It means to the purchasers that there are on this acre one hundred 
choice orange trees; it means a perfectly safe investment, superior to a first mortgage; it means 
6 per cent. guaranteed cash annual dividends, payable semi-annually, for six years; it means an 
annual increase in the value of the stock of not less than ro per cent. for the same period; it 
means an orange grove which will delight the eye and yield a supply of delicious fruit each year 
for a lifetime. And almost any one can own one or more shares, as it can be bought on the 
installment plan by paying $2 per share the first payment—the ove dollar first payment given in 
advertisement of June 11 was an error—and $1 each week for forty-eight weeks. Is it any 
wonder that these twelve each wanted a share? 

Make a plan representing one acre of land, and place upon it one hundred trees. They 
will stand in diamond form 21x28 feet apart, with ten trees in front end row. When you 
have done this, secure a club of eleven names besides yourself, sending us $2 per share for each 
of the eleven subscribers, and we will allow you $20 in part payment for one share for yourself ; 
for twenty-three names, $40, etc. 

If for any cause the purchaser is unable to complete the regular payments, there is no for- 
feiture of the money paid. 

We should be pleased to correspond with those who would like to get up clubs of twelve 
or twenty-four. Almost any one can do this. 


M. D. BROOKS, General Agent, Boston Orange Growers Co. 


34 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1891 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 




















RMI oll go oo an s.g acre Miele no's wisgco nie €6 sce sme horse s0ne He s05hss Smale nod saewe & 313,400 82 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first iin MMOD. <.c.c:dcelesbecni ek ceweteine Kee kw dseer ns 65,150 00 
United States Stocks I 8 ne ro cigkt abd Lie S95 So steered as cgdecw ke dogo’ 2,273,450 00 
Bank, Trust Co., and yo Stocks and Bonds (market value)... 20. ccdccccccccccccseseces 2,724,450 00 
State ‘and City BS a PEE eae eA ems te 537,102 s 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.......-.+esecce cece cree eee eee ence eeeeeeeereeeees yt 00 ° 
Interest due and poe peed go = January, I my ote saa = * 
Tr SC  APrerrr recat? Ce errr eee eee ee er eer 
Se ee i, i he icvccecncleataevtctcetscccesteenese cs 1,375,064 03 


9,091, 192 58 58 


83,000,000 00 


Ee Ig eer eet ers dene one ues 3°709,312 00 


Reserve Premium Fund.........;.-- 








Reser fie Stking Funds sre cnvseeoo 0000000000000. SST ade 
%9,091,192 58 
DIRECTORS: 
Lee Mtea, «fens Faber, fekonpe Hy ckgerook. Heo Fy Pera 
William Sturgis, Daniel M Heald, ohn H. Inman, George C. White, Jr., 


David H. McAlpin, 
Andrew C. ye 
Cornelius N. Bliss, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW Secretaries JOHN H. WASHBURN r, | Vice-Presidents. 


THOMAS B. CREENE ELBRIDCE <&. SNOW, Jr. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, AREUNAH M. BURT, Ass’t Secretaries 


New York, January 13, 1891 


ohn R. Ford, 
illiam R. Fosdick, 
William H. Townsend, 


Valter H. Lewis, Elbrid ge G. Snow, jr 
Francis H. Leggett, George H. Hartfor 
3enjamin Perkins, Henry F. Noyes. 
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Financial 
Money rates have continued to remain 
excessively easy, indeed, if possible, there 
has been a larger supply of idle funds on 
call this week than at any previous time in 
the season—1% per cent. has proved to 
be the more prevailing rate, showing with 
two per cent. during the week. The 
domestic exchanges have been in favor of 
our city banks, both in the South and 
West, and in the far West, also, where 
rates are lower than usual. Money is 
uncommonly plentiful in Chicago, and if 
there were any use for it here, it would 
drift this way; but we are drugged with 
funds, with no speculation in either stocks 
or bonds to absorb it. The week at the 
Stock Exchange is like a week of Sundays, 
and demand loans and time loans alike 
languish for want of takers. The rates 
for time loans are easier—3 per cent. for 
sixty days, 4 per cent. for three months, and 
5 to 6 per cent. for six and eight months, 
are now the prevailing figures. Gold 
has ceased, practically, to go out. Only 
$300,000 went this week and this to filla 
special order, at a cost to the shippers of 
4% per cent. The explanations of such 
shipments are various, but none of them 
at all satisfactory, and no one but the 
shippers seems really to know why they 
are expending so much money in commis- 
sions for the sake of a little gold, and all 
these small shipments, of late, are wrapt 
in mystery. The rates of foreign ex- 
change are heavy, and are down fully 
a half per cent. from a week ago. This 
is due to paper made on the antici- 
pated foreign exit of new wheat, which is 
now, although early, flooding the Western 
centers, while a’great deal is being taken 
for export. Early exports of all our cer- 
eals will be in order this season, stimulated 
by the short crops in most of Europe— 
especially is this true of wheat. Our win- 
ter crop, which is now all harvested, is 
exceedingly bountiful, and the accounts of 
the spring crop now being harvested in 
parts of the spring wheat region are equally 
flattering. All this is a great card, but it 
carries with it an especial element of com- 
pleteness in the fact of the eager foreign 
demand, and the consequent, prompt 
response in supply. We look to these 
large shipments and to their anticipated 
prolongation for the creation of a remark- 
able balance of trade in our commerce 
with Europe for the present year. The 
prospects of the corn crop continue to be 
great. The acreage is larger than ever 
before; the price is high, due to the partial 
failure of the crop last year, and now that 
the weather in the chief corn belt is so 
propitious, there is every reason to look for 
the best results. Corn, two years ago, be- 
came a large factor in breadstuff exports 
because of the bountiful crop of 1889, and 
because of the small wheat crop. Whether 
the large crop this year, if it should prove 
such, will stimulate large shipments, re- 
mains to be seen, but with the foreign de- 
mand so urgent for our breadstuffs, 
it would seem probabe that corn will 
again be an important feature in our 
foreign trade. The reports from Russia 
are particularly disheartening as to the 
failure of her crops. Wheat, there, 
will probably result in a 25 per cent. loss 
compared with last year, but the principle 
crop in Russia is rye, and the reports are 
that this cereal will show 60 per cent. 
shrinkage in this year’s yield compared 
with 1890. The railways begin to feel 
the stimulus of the new crop in the South- 
west, as we reported last week, though as 
yet not in the Northwest; of course these 








Northwestern systems will show up in Aug- 
ust, but the percentage of increase in rail- 
way earnings is beginning to be noticeable 
all round the compass. The cotton crop. 
which, it was hoped, would be curtailed 
from the unprecedented figures of 1890 by 
reduced acreage, if by no other way, it 
seems is going to make an exhibit, so far 
as it can be judged, fully up to the last 
year’s figures. Eight million, five hun- 
dred thousand bales are now the estimate 
for 1891, which was only slightly over- 
reached in 1890. 

The news of the failure of the Eng- 
lish Bank of River Platte in London, 
one of the institutions loaded with the 
Argentine Republic securities, had an 
adverse influence on the markets here at 
the close of the week, producing a decline 
of I to 2 per cent. in some shares, which 
decline was only partially overcome by the 
good influence of the bank statement 
below, which exhibits an increase of nearly 
$4,000,000 in the reserve, and places it at 
about $18,500,000 against a little over 
$5,000,000 a year ago. The agitation of 
the silver question is very unfortunate 
at this time, but the fanatics and* dema- 
gogues are determined to force a dis- 
cussion on the line of free coinage, and 
will undoubtedly try their best to bring 
about the result. Fortunately it must begin 
and end in discussion, for it is understood 
fully that no free coinage bill can pass 
the United States Senate over the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and that veto is as sure, if 
the occasion requires it, as any event in 
the future can be. The convictions of the 
President have been so fully set forth in 
his speeches and messages on this subject 
that no one need misunderstand them. 

The bank statement is as follows : 





Loans, increase......«. $475,500 
Specie, increase........ 2 30b.400 
Legal tender, increase. Sas 0600 SERED 
SPEDOUING, TCTORES «656 o6e so tceceves 6,015,400 
Reserve, increase.... ......seseeees 3,947,050 


This makes the surplus reserve of the 
city banks $18,489,675, which is a prom- 
ise of a plentifulness in funds for the com- 
ing season. Money closes 1% per cent. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital subscribed 00 
Paid in (Cash). . . . 2 « » « ay ¢ 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 396,716 85 
SE. 06 0. 6 6-6 6 40) 20 11,168, 04 
This Company solicits correspondence about 
all first-class investments. 
Buys and meqettntes Municipal, Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 
Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 


gage loans. 
N. FOWLER, President. 
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CHARLES 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas. 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. ansas City, Missouri. 


London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - - $600,000. 


¥ Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first morta with the Union Trust Com- 
er of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 
onnecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


INVESTMENT 


Send for particulars of a high-class industrial security, 














paying fifteen per cent. per annum. orough investiga- 
tion and est references. P. O. Box 757, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Our Book on 
Investments 


we shall cheerfully send 
you, free. 

We feel qualified to give 
such information because 
we have, for years, made 
a specialty of invest- 
ments for colleges, estates, 
trustees, and others, with 
whom safety is the first 
consideration. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.2ontees: 





The title, money-lender, has 
come to mean a man with a 
hundred dollars or two as well 
as a banker. : 

The little lender sends _ his 
money to some western bank 
that he happens to know. 

How this is done and how it 
can be done by those who have 
no acquaintance there is shown 
in a pamphlet published by the 
Kansas City Investment Com- 
pany. 

The pamphlet is free to those 
who write for it. 


Tue Kansas City INvESTMENT ComMPANy, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or | 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK. 
Buy and Sell Exchange, 
on Principal European Cities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 
available in all parts of the world. 





Agents and Attorne of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Lim1tep, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 


Choice Investment Securities. 








S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN “REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
39 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


enn 


WILLIAM A. LOMBARD 


150 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
OFFERS FOR SALE CHOICE 


Bank 
Stocks 





Netting 7 to so per cent.; 
also carefully selected 
Bonds and Mortgages 


Sums of $100 or over invested 
References: Nat’l Park Bank, Chase Nat’l Bank. pir < 
ern Nat'l Bank, Nat’l Broadway Bank, Nat'l Bank of the 

epublic, 
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Selected 
First Mortgages 


On Denver city property and irrigated 
farm lands. Interest, 7 per cent. and 8 
per cent., payablesemi-annually. Every 
security given a careful personal exam- 
ination. Dealers in choice issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds, local stogks, and other 
high-grade investments. Correspondence 
solicited. 
The Central Trust Company 
Succeeding loan business of Hayden & Dickinson, 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Nassau St., N. Y. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
HovusE IN PARIS - MUNROE & CO. 








8% to 10% on First Mortgages 
PUGET SOUND SAVINGS BANK 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
References: Continental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Dun 


o., John V. Farwell & Co., and Metropolitan’ Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 








NEXT WEEK 


We shall have our Closing Sale of In- 
dia and China Silks, plain and figured, 
Washable Silks, and other, Spring and 
Summer Fabrics. 

ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

We offer in India and China Silks at 60 
cents a yard our $1.00 qualities, at 75 
cents a yard our $1.25 qualities. 

In Washable Silks Genuine Habutais 
at 50 cents, regular price, 75 cents; at 
65 cents, regular price, $1.00. 

IN THE BASEMENT 
Figured India Silks, black grounds, at 40 
cents a yard. 

Flack and Fancy Colored Grounds at 
50 cents. These goods are all new de- 
signs, and are equal in quality to those 
sold at $1.00 earlier in the season. 

2,500 yards in miscellaneous lengths 
at 35 cents; also several thousand yards 
of Fancy Silks and Surahs at about Half 
Price. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th Street 
New York 








Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock or 
fade. Silk finish. 


wera 3 eee : 

2 W. 14t 4 

ase Bway. } New York. 

107 State St., Chicago. 

20 Temple Pi., Boston. 

32 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
6 W. ath St., Cincinnati. 


Send For Price List. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 

















About People 


—Every one knows of the devotion of 
Mrs. Disraeli to-her distinguished hus- 
band. Oddly enough, it seems, she was 
also a warm admirer of Mr. Gladstone, 
and always regretted the political aliena- 
tion between the two statesmen. The 
story is told that one night she found her- 
self next Mr. Gladstone at dinner, at 
a time when relations were somewhat 
strained. Mrs. Disraeli at once plunged 
into the subject nearest her heart. “ Dear 
Mr. Gladstone,” she said, “1 cannot imag- 
ine why you and my husband, who are both 
such clever men, cannot get on, and why 
you will say such dreadful things of 
him !” 

—Bishop Westcott, of the Church of 
England, says: “ The universal instinct 
toward dramatic representations appears 
to me to show that, like music and art, 
they answer to a natural and a right de- 
sire.” 

—A personal item, the origin of which 
it is to us unknown, states that Lafcadio 
Hearn writes to a friend that he has _ be- 
come professor in a college in the interior 
of Japan, married a fair Japanese, and 
renounced the white man’s world and all 
that appertains thereto. He is said to have 
visited Japan in the interests of a firm of 
New York publishers, for whom he was to 
make a study of the Japanese religion. 

—Mr. Hall Caine (considered by many 
the most promising of the younger English 
novelists, and about whom The Christian 
Union will soon print a personal article) 
tells this story of the late Sir William Kir- 
by Green, British Minister to Morocco. A 
recent stroke of paralysis and a threat of 
serious trouble with his heart led Sir 
William to regard with special impatience 
the dilatory and evasive reception given by 
the Sultan to certain diplomatic overtures 
of the Minister. At length, in the midst 
of one of his ceremonious interviews with 
that potentate, while Mulai Hassan smiled 
and smiled, and waved his hand, and said 
for the twentieth time that the matter 
could wait until the morrow, Sir William 
lost all self-control, and broke in upon his 
Shereefign Majesty with words like these: 
“My lord, listen. You don’t know what 
you are doing, but I will tell you. You 
are killing me. Yes, and any of these 
days I may fall dead at your feet. I might 
fall dead at your feet now. And if that 
should happen, remember one thing, my 
lord, my country will call you to account.” 
As Mulai Hassan listened, his face 
twitched slightly; and he said, “Let us 
finish the matter immediately.” It was 
settled there and then. In the middle of 
that night Sir William died ; and when the 
Sultan heard of his death in the morning 
he seemed to quake with fear. 

—However Bishop Wilberforce may 
have stood on the labor question, he once, 
says an English paper, came near going 
on strike himself, and by a threat of so do- 
ing, he carried a point. Entering a crowded 
church in which he was to preach one day, 
he escorted inside a lady whom he met at 
the door, but who complained that there 
was no room. To his order to the beadle 
to find her a seat, that functionary replied 
that it was impossible. Thereupon the 
bishop declared: “Oh, if you don’t, I 
won't preach!” A luxurious empty pew was 
quickly discovered. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes Delici Lem da 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or 


cold water, and sweetened to the taste, will 
be found refreshing and invigorating. 





Out of Sorts 


Describes a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic 
tendency, or caused byc of climate, season, or 
life. The stomach is out of order, the head aches or 
does not feel right, 


The Nerves 


seem strained to their utmost, the mind is confused 
and irritable. This condition finds an excellent cor- 
rective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, by its regulat- 
ing and toning powers, soon 


Restores Harmony 


to the system, and gives that strength of mind, nerves, 
and y which makes one feel well. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








Best in Boston 
You can get ROLL 
TOP: Desks that cost 
no more than ours, 
but an inspection will 
prove that we make 
the FINEST LINE 
IN THE CITY. All 
grades. 


COS +L OO: 


81 to 91 Washington St. 
“ONE PRICE AND PLAIN FIGURES ” 





TOILET SEIS 


For Town House or Cottage 
a Specialty 


The Largest Variety, Best Selection, 
and Lowest Prices 


PORTABLE BATHS, WATER CARRIERS 


&e., &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 


Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway 








"3 WILKES-BARRE LACE M'FG. C9. 
- “WILKES-BARRE-PA: 
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Fact and Rumor 


—The story is going the rounds of the 
English journals, in illustration of the awk- 
ward results of attempting to turn some 
English words into French, that in a 
French play of modern London life occurs 
the phrase fofalisateurs de thé, which is 
supposed to be the equivalent of tetotal- 
lers! 

—*“The following epitaph,” says a cor- 
respondent of the “ Tribune,” “ copied from 
a tombstone in a graveyard in New Eng- 
land, is an interesting example of the 
coarse flippancy so often found in epitaphs 
in the ‘good old days’ :” 

Mary Ann lies here to rest, 

With her head on Abraham’s breast. 

It is very nice for Mary Ann 

But rather tough on Abraham. 
More likely, we should say, a striking ex- 
ample of the facetious imagination of some 
modern newspaper man. 

—In admitting the exceptional superi- 
ority of certain long words in expressing 
an idea, Herbert Spencer suggests that 
one cause of their advantage may be that 
a long word allows the hearer’s conscious- 
ness to dwell upon the quality predicated a 
longer time than when a short word is used 
to express the same idea. 

—Lord Wolesley tells of a curious relic 
in the possession of the wife of the Ameri- 
can Consul at Madeira. It is only a sim- 
ple paper knife, but it would be difficult to 
find anything more interesting than it. On 
one side is written: “I broke this. D. D. 
Porter.” On the reverse side is inscribed : 
“I mended it. W. T. Sherman.” The 
owner met these two great Americans at 
Gibraltar and remembers them with great 
pleasure. 

—Admiral David D. Porter always held 
brilliant receptions on New Year’s Day; 
and a very funny incident occurred at one 
of these a year or so ago, which never got 
into the newspapers. He had a Chinese 
sefvant who acted as his butler, and who 
announced the guests all right until the 
end of the reception, when the gas-collector 
arrived. When Ching Yan opened the 
door, the man handed him a strip of yellow 
paper. Yellow is the imperial color of 
China, and a gas-bill looks not unlike a Chi- 
nese visiting-card. The Admiral’s Chinese 
butler bowed low as he saw it; and, lay- 
ing the bill reverently upon his silver plate, 
he motioned the gas man to follow him, and 
ushered him into the presence of the ladies. 
—New York World. 

—A Frenchman of some literary dis- 
tinction, after studying English for a few 
months, wrote to an American friend: 
“In small time I can learn so many Eng- 
lish as I think I will come at the America 
and go on to the scaffold to lecture.” 


Fine Distinctions 


Truth is often much funnier as well as 
stranger than fiction. An important pub- 
lic officer of Duisberg, in Germany, is an 
ardent entomologist, and made a costly 
purchase of rare butterflies in Holland. 
The collection arrived in due time at the 
Duisberg custom-house, where the inspect- 
ors were at a loss to know whether the 
insects were dutiable or not. They finally 
came to the conclusion that, inasmuch as 
they had wings, they must be classed as 
poultry, and much explanation and expos- 





tulation were required before they could be 
induced to regard them in any other light. 
This recalls the story of the English rail- 
road guard who told the famous naturalist, 
Frank Buckland, that a marmoset, which 
he had in his pocket, must go into the 
guard’s van, because in the eyes of the 
law it was a dog, and therefore could not 
be ailowed in a first-class carriage. Buck- 
land protested in vain, and finally, draw- 
ing a tortoise from another pockef—he 
always carried a menagerie about his per- 
son—said with scornful indignation, “ Per- 
haps you call this a dog, too?” “Oh, no 
sir,” replied the guard, with judicial civil- 
ity; “cats is dogs, and rabbits is dogs, and 
so is monkeys, but turkles is insects.”— 
Evening Post. 


The man who bothers us when we are 
busy is a bore; the man who refuses to be 
bothered by is when he is busy is afcrank. 


—New York Herald. jg — __saaadl 


The trouble is that so few men are as 
good as they think their neighbors should 
be.—A tchison Globe. 


Grand we right, and uare 
af on ponte Prt tw 


To Rent, Mb dy pa Exchanged 
5th Ave., cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 

















ite waits as a WASH 

BLUE have been fully 
tested and indorsed by 
thousands of house- 
keepers. Your Grocer 


INDIGO 
BLUE t to have it on 
eal. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


BARLOW’S 














REFRESHING and INVIGORATING. { 
‘THE CROWN 
LAVENDER 
SALTS; 


Sod every where, in Crown stppered Dots ny. | 








The Liebig CONPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred m 
ical circles when first invented and given to 
the world by the renowned chemist, Justus 
von Liebig. Their 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


known around the world, and has lately 
een ai into * Darkest Africa” by Stan- 


ley, It is unapproachable for om purity, fi rey 
and beneficial effects. A, 
licious and refreshing. ; eee 
Improved and Economic Cookery. 
Genuine of 
with : “ Justus 
Signature von Liebig 

















THE FORSYTH COMBINATIONRUG AND EMBROIDERY MACHINE 
is far superior to anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Kug and Embroidery pattern, 


Embroidery P attern sent on receipt of 10 cents; 
price list sent free. THE F 


beautiful Floral desi; 
FORSYTH M 


eas sent on receipt of 25 cents. Catalogue and 
G. CO., 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 











LOVELL 






cov WIAMOND Fo 


Made at vo Better Machine SSUFUUTEU ENED Piiace at Any Price. Prices 

Diamond Frame, Stee! Drop Forgings, Stee! Tub- 

ing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running Parts, 
Finest mate- 


including Pedais. 
rial money can buy. 


EX STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 





Suspension Saddle. 
Finisned in Enamel and Nickel, 











Send six cents in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
leone Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods of All Kinds. etc. 

















‘THE TEETH? the 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Delicious Fisrered 

Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. 
hardens the gums. 
the mouth. 





A Perfect Liquid Dentitrice. 
Heals and 


Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 


Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


SAMPLE viAL OF RUBIFOAM 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADORESS. 





THE 
WRINGS DRYER, WEARS LONGER and 
is the only wringer which does not have 
the crank ettached te either roll, # - 
constructed in this to eave 
it ie werran’ed against 
novi and never runs, 
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Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Myers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 

and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 


Loweil, Mass. 








Extract of BEEF. 


Used — nig 


Att Coop Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


¥ 





Send to ARMOUR & CO. 
for Cook Book showing. use By Bhicago. 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 





‘BANNER“LAMP 


STEADIEST, BLUM Som 
WHITEST, 


Ancest, POADeGE 


UNEQUALLED FOR SIMPLICITY 
AND EASE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Made in ful styles, but rather 
for use than ornamen: 


IT COSTS MUCH LESS 


than other lamps, yet is equal to the 
most expensive for practical pur- 
poses. o not be put off with 
any other. If you cannot get 
them from your dealer, write us, 


THe PLUME & ATWOOD MFG.CO., 
NEW YOPK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT 


Lodge, 
Church, 


Parlor 
AND 


@i} Opera Chairs 
Cc. Ss. 
Small & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Catalogues sent 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best eality Copper and ns 

for Church Brhools, &e. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS. 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


——__. 


The finest qoaity. ofBells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 







































Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
-BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 





Bits of Fun 


Several ladies were sitting together the 
other day when one of them began to rail 
at the unequal distribution of the favors 
of nature. “There,” she said, “ is Mrs. 
, with no end of money, and a beauti- 
ful voice that would be a fortune to a 
poor girl. She never sings, and does not 
even keep up her practice. Why cannot 
her larynx be transferred to my maid ?” 
“That would be impossible,” said one of 
the others present, who evidently knew 
something about sewing machines; “ you 
can never make a Singer out of a Domes- 
tic.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Bishop X had officiated in the col- 
lege chapel one Sunday morning, and, 
though his discourse was most excellent in 
itself, it had no obvious connection with 
the text with which he introduced it. At 
dinner Professor Y was asked her 
opinion of the bishop’s sermon. “ Dear old 
man !” she exclaimed. “It was truly apos- 
tolic. He took a text, and then he went 
everywhere preaching the Gospel.”— 
Kate Field’s Washington. 











A gentleman informs us that he went 
into a church in Georgia where a negro 
was preaching. Nothing remarkable was 
said till the preacher cried out: “ Ah, my 
brethren, the Lord sometimes uses very 
feeble means to bring men to Christ. 
There was Peter the fisherman, and Paul 
the tent-maker, and (putting his hand to 
his own head) Andrew Marshall the dray- 
man.—Christian Advocate. 


“ Aren’t the people of Chicago a little 
struck on their town?” Van Pelt—Aren’t 
they? If the world was to come to an 
end the Chicago papers would print it as 
local news.—Vew York Herald. 


Miss Blueblud—May I read this .book, 
mamma? It is very popular. Mrs. Blue- 
blud—No, my dear. It may be popular, 
but it has not yet become fashionable.— 
Munsey’s Weekly. 


A VERY USEFUL BOOK 

“ Health and Pleasure on America’s Greatest Rail- 
road” is the title of a charming little volume issued 
by the Passenger Department of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad this year, with new 
and attractive features added to the publication of 
former years. The book is a ‘‘summer book” de- 
cidedly, and is enough in itself to tempt the tourist 
out into the leafy fastnesses of the forests, or to the 
cool, rocky glens of the mountains. The frontispiece 
is a fine view of that noble structure, the Washington 
Bridge across the Harlem, but that is merely a hint 
ofthe beauties that follow. Noone who glances over 
the book can fail to get a comprehensive idea of the 
wealth of scenery through which the road passes, not 
to mention the invaluable information that is sys- 
tematically arranged throughout the book in regard 
to the hotels and boarding-houses, the prices of board, 
the fares, the distances, the possible excursion, and, 
in a word, all that that usually inquiring person, the 
summer tourist,can possibly think of desiring;to learn. 
Copies of the book will be forwarded free to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of ten cents postage by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 
Station, New York.—New York Times. 


TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD 

Leave Chicago at 1:00 P.M., or St. Louis at 8:25 
A. M., and arrive at Denver 6:15 P. M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars, and Dining Cars. 
Allrailways from the East connect with these trains 
and with similar trains via Burlington Route to 
Denver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 p. M., St. Louis at 
8:15 P. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 8:00 P.M. All 
trains daily. 

Tourist tickets now on sale, and can be had of 
ticket agents of all roads and at Burlington Route 
“——e in Chicago, Peoria, and St. Louis. 

here is no better place than Colorado for those 
seeking rest and pleasure. 


A MODEL RAILWAY 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., operates 

miles of road, with termini in Chicago, St. Louis, 

t. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, and Denver. For 

speed, safety, comfort, equipment, track, andefficient 

service it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, but loses none. 





(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 


PRICE, $20.00 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 








77"~~ SAMI other 
lamps make 
more or less 

) smell—the 

‘¢ Pittsburgh ”’ 
none. 

The reason is: the combus- 
tion is perfect in the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh ;”’ not quite in others. 

As might be expected, the 
‘‘Pittsburgh’’ burns less oil 
and gives more light than any 
other central-draft lamp. 

The reason why the ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh,”’ new this year, is tak- 
ing thelead already is itsclean- 
ness; it is the cleanest of 
lamps; it almost keeps itself 
clean. It has no dirt-pocket ; 
has no need of a dirt-pocket. 

A common servant, or even 
a child, can take care of it. 
Send for a primer. ! 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
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ML ces OLY 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes.— 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter. 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY. 
Be sure your Waist is stamped ‘‘GOOD SENSE.” 


» ; Manufacturers and Patent 
Ferris Bros., 341 Broadway, New York, 


For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 
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Dainty Foods Demand it 


N EVERY Receipt that calls for 
baking powder, use the “Royal.” 
Better results will be obtained 
because it is the purest. It will 

make the food lighter, sweeter, of 
finer flavor, more digestible and whole- 
some. It is always reliable and uni- 
form in its work. 


“T have found the Royal Baking Powder superior to 
all others. C. Goryju, Chef, Delmonico’s.” 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 
KING HENRY VI. 


A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY 





ROGER C. HOYT. Age 12 months 
Son of Mr. Hoyt, of The Christian Union office 


Our book for the instruction of mothers, “ The Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 





Dont Hesttate 


to send to the Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union for Railway 
Time-tables, Hotel Circulars and Pam- 
phlets when you need them in plan- 
ning a journey or arranging your 
vacation. Write where you wish to 
go, and we will furnish printed matter, 
free of charge, which will be of great 
assistance to you. Address The Rec- 
reation Department of The Christian 
Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


READ CAREFULLY 


And then 


DO YOUR OWN 
7 HINKING 


* * * * Ifyou could effect a Saving of 50 
per cent. in the cost of your life insurance and have it 
placed in one of the strongest of the regular life insurance 
companies, would you not consider the matter? 


* * * * If you are now in one or more 


assessment societies, and you could, at no greater outlay for 
premium, have your insurance in a regular old line com. 
pany of the highest solvency and repute, would you not con- 
sider the matter? 


* * * * For what purpose do you desire life 


insurance? Do you not wish it mainly for the protection 
of your family and your business interests in the event of 
your death? If this is your aim, and you would carry 
$20,000 insurance in a regular old line company for the 
same money you are now paying for $10,000, would you 
not consider the matter? 


* * * * THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
meets all these points. 


* * * * It is one of the eleven (only) regular 


life insurance companies chartered under the laws of this 
State. It commenced business in 1875, and its last 
annual report shows $223.83 (see N. Y. Ins. Report) of 
assets for each $100 of liabilities, thereby making its 
financial strength beyond question. 


* * * * By adjusting its premiums to the 


current cost of insurance (death losses and expenses only) 
it furnishes life insurance at least 50 per cent. lower than 
by the usual whole life premium rates, and at even less 
cost than is charged by the best of the assessment associ- 
ations. 


ACTUAL RESULTS 

The Provident Savings Life paid to Fanuary 

rst, 1890, for Death Claims to beneficia- 
ries under-its Renewable Term policies, $2,241,000 00 


At a total cost for premiums of - - - I3I,Q41 92 
The ordinary, whole-life whole premiums would 

have been - - - oe. no gy775.989 
Percentage of cost ig Provident Savings, - 34 40 


COMMENT IS UNNECESSARY! 
FACTS ARE BETTER THAN ESTIMATES 


For Insurance on your own life, or for an agency, 


apply to 
THE 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
OF NEW YORK 
WM. E. STEVENS, Sec. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. & Actuary 


Home Office, 29 Broadway, New York 





CHARLES E. WILLARD, Sup’t Agencies 





